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Mistake of His own timidity is the last thing 
Making no Mistakes 4 timid man ever fears. And yet 
tiiaidity has lost many a cause which could have 
been won without rashness or even boldness. The 
man who is afraid to invest his money loses an in- 
come just as truly as the man who has no money 
to invest. A policy that continually straddles and 
hedges in order to avoid the possibility of error is 
itself an error. No great scholar, statesman, or re- 
former is non-committal. It has been well said that 
he who never makes a mistake never makes anything. 


5 4 


Our manner of doing a thing often 
counts for more than the thing it- 
self. Some people have the gift of doing a gracious 
thing ungracjously. They seem to think it of small 
moment how they act, if they do the right thing. 
Their gifts are felt like a blow. Others refuse with 
a kindness that falls like a balm. The Italian who 
is asked for alms, unable to help, replies, ‘* Pardon 
me, I also am a poor devil.’” That leaves no hurt; 
while the open hand of some others inflicts a sting. 
** God cares more for adverbs than for verbs,’’ says 
an old writer. Do the right thing, but do it rightly, 
courteously, sympathetically. 


Leaving no Sting 


“ 


‘* My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.’” And I work! Say that 
If you destroy the sequence, life loses. heart 
and joy and meaning and value. Swing into line 
with the eternal energy, be a force among forces, a 
toiler, a producer, a factor, and life never loses its 
tone and flavor, its bead of glamour. ‘There is no 
real taste to bread nor bliss in sleep for the idler. 


Working with God 


too. 


He is the doubter, the skeptic, the unhappy man. 
His idleness proclaims him diseased and decaying. 
*¢ Blessed are they that work, for they shall inherit 


the earth.’’ 
‘*Get to work 


In this world ; ‘tis the best you get at all: 
For God in cursing gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction.’’ 


% 


Desperation and consequent de- 
struction, because we are out of the 
right way, results oftentimes from ignorance that the 
One of the most 
fearfully tragic of all the disasters in mountain climb- 
ing occurred in th death of eleven men who as- 
cended Mt. Blanc in 1870. ‘They arrived at the 
summit in safety, and the movements of the party 
were traced by the telescope as they began the de- 
scent. 
entirely. Guides were soon on their way to the 
Grands Mulets, but a raging storm, lasting a week, 
prevented any search. When at last the rescue 
party found the bodies of the perished men, it was 
evident that they had wandered around hopelessly 
in a space only a hundred yards square, and had at 
last lain down in a cave which they had scooped, to 
die by inches, unaware that five steps more would 
have brought them to the right path! The right path 
for every traveler in the hurricane of temptation, 
distress, anxiety, or loss, is God. ‘‘The word is 
nigh thee.’’ ‘* Whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.’’ 


Nearness to the 
Right Path 


way of relief lies very near us. 


A cloud almost immediately concealed them 
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Principles and social practices, as 
well as the arts and manufactures 
of different countries and peoples, 
are on exhibition at every great international ex- 
position. This is again illustrated in the discus- 
sions going on in connection with the gpening of 
the present Paris Exposition. The prominence 
given in America and England to rest from labor 
and ordinary recreation one day in every seven is 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of those two 
great nations. To hardly any one feature of their 
national life do these countries owe more of their 
superiority over the countries of continental Europe 
than to this feature. This fact was brought out in 
marked prominence in connection with the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in 1876. It can confidently be 
asserted that no other one lesson was recognized by 
European nations as so important an outcome of that 
Centennial Exposition as the moral and industrial 
value of the American Sabbath. Their own testi- 
mony on this subject was explicit and hearty. 


Fighting for Sunday 
Closing in 
Centennial Year 


For 
example, one of the Swiss Commissioners, in a pub- 
lic address to his own people after his return from 
America, told of the unquestionable superiority of 
American workmen over the Swiss in the line of 
watch-making, and surprised his hearers by his 
proofs on this point. Then he added that, in his 
opinion, thjs superiority was mainly a result of the 
influence of the American Sunday, whereby all the 
workmen quit work at one and the same time on 


Saturday evening, and resumed it again with like 
regularity on Monday morning, being meanwhile 
under the best mental and moral conditions to re- 
fresh them and make them fit for their new week's 
work. Other commissioners had similar witness to 
bear. Yet the action of the Centennial Commis- 
sioners, that secured the public exhibit of the Ameri- 
can Sabbath at that Centennial, cost quite a struggle, 
and was the occasion of a marked providential inter- 
position in its behalf. The narrative of this re- 
markable incident is given on another page by the 
Editor-in-Chief, who was in a position to be familier 
with all the facts of the case. This narration has its 
lessons for to-day and for the future. 
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Called To Be Laymen 


O you feel sure that God has called you to 

this work ?’’ The question in some form 
is almost sure to be asked of any young man who 
presents himself before a council or presbytery or 
synod, or what not, for ordination to the gospel min- 
istry. True, there is sometimes a want of real 
seriousness i the question. Many times its impor- 
tance seems to be lightly estimated. Yet it is seldom 
omitted. 

But let a disciple seek admission to any other line 
of service among his fcllow-Christians and no one 
thinks of asking the same question. Who ever 
heard of an aspirant for legal practice in Christian 
courts, or for political honors in a Christian com- 
monwealth, or for business opportunities in a.Chris- 
tian community, being challenged with the question 
‘*Do you believe that God has called you to this 
service ?’’ How often is the necessity of a divine 
call or its importance impressed upon even those 
who enter upon directly religious work in the Sab- 
bath-school or Christian Endeavor Socicty, or any 
other of the many branches of Christian work? Very 
seldom indeed. 

Why should this distinction be made? Why 
should it be assumed that a call of God is an essen- 
tial prerequisite to success in the ministerial profes- 
ion, but that it is not to be required or expected 
in any other vocation? Has this notion any basis 
in the word of God? On the contrary, the Bible 
distinctly teaches that every disciple should listen for 
the call of God to determine his life work and his 
daily service. 


‘ 


St. Paul, writing to the Romans, after clearly em- 
phasizing the fact that he was ‘‘ called to be an 
apostle,’’ assures those to whom his epistle is ad- 
dressed that they are ‘‘ called to be saints.’’ And 
the phrase is no less significant in the latter case 
than in the former. A divine call is the privilege 
of every disciple. More than that, it is the mark 
of genuine discipleship. Who has not received a 
call of God has never really given himself to God's 
service. Who has not heard that call has come 
short of his privilege as a follower of Jesus. 

The evils resulting from this false notion regarding 
the divine call are two. First, the great majority of 
disciples deprive themselves of the inspiration and 


strength that would come to them from the con- 
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sciousness that their daily work is done in direct re- 
sponse to the call of God. 

In the second place, when the idea of a divine 
call does enter the mind of a young man or woman, 
it is almost sure to be interpreted as a call to preach 
er take up a peculiar mission, No other interpreta- 
tion is known, 

Now God does undoubtedly call men and women 
from various branches of service to preach the yos- 
pel, as he called Amos from the plow, Sut he calls 
many more to be laymen, and laymen in the very 
place where he finds them,—to serve him in the 
shop, or behind the counter, or at the desk, and in 
such other ways as their regular work permits. We 
sometimes hear it said that the ministry is over- 
erowded at present. Whether that be true or not, 
one thing is certain,—there is no overcrowding in 
the ranks of the consecrated laity. ‘here is no sur- 
plus of men and women who realize their divine call 
to fill well and faithfully the minor positions in the 
church, and to so discharge their daily duty that it 
shall be a witness to the power of God. 

In every church and gommunity there is work to 
be done that the minister cannot do simply because 
he is a minister. With a certain class his words and 
work fail for that very reason. Every effort is looked 
upon as merely professional. His cordial invitations 
to the church carry little weight ‘* because that is his 


business.’ His words of friendliness or comfort are 


received in the same way. But when a layman offers 
the similar kindness it is received at full value as 
coming from the heart, and prompted by a spirit of 
disinterested love. ‘The taint of professionalism 
which will sometimes hamper the most consecrated 
and earnest minister, does not cling to the lay worker 
nor interfere with his work, hence he may frequently 
reach souls that are proof against all efforts on the 
part of the pastor. 

Here is a wide field of opportunity. It can never 
be overcrowded, Always, everywhere, there is a 
demand for men and women who realize that they 
are not called to preach in any professional way, nor 
to take up any great public mission, but that they 


are called to be laymen. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


If a question is worth answering, it 
ought to have been worth asking. 
Yet we sometimes puzzle over the 
answer to a question when we had better give it up to 
begin with. Thus there comes, from an Illinois corre- 
spondent, an appeal for an expression of the Editor's 
opinion ‘‘ on the following symposium."’ 


What Are We 
Driving At? 


Will you please write me, in one or two sentences, your opinion 
on the following question : ‘‘ What is the true goal of existence '’? 


To this the Editor replies : ‘1 tell you frankly that I 


have no opinion on that subject. I am too intent on 
knowing and doing my present duty to think about the 
goal, or end, or even the consequences, of all this. God 
knows what he wants me to do. As he shows this to 
me, | want to do it. That occupies all my thoughts and 
energies and endeavors. The consequences and the end 
I trust to God. I have neither knowledge nor responsi- 
bility as to that.’’ 
bd 

Why cannot a man have his own idea 
of the meaning of a Bible statement, 
without being hindered by the limits 
ef the original Hebrew, or Greek, or Oriental forms of 
speech ? That question troubles a great many persons 


Mew to Keep Your 
Eyes Clear 


who prefer a particular opinion of their own, rather than 
A veteran 
corresponaent in New York State puts the question 
squarely in this way : 


any explissation by scholars or theologians. 


in the lesson for April 8, where the ‘‘ mote“ and the “ beam” 
are considered, why is my idea wrong? It has always been to me 
the “ beam" of concentrated light and the ‘ mote" which is al- 
ways seen init. ‘The vision being impaired when the beam shines 
into the eye, we must change our position, and get it out, if we 


wouid see to get the mote out «f another's eye. I have studied 
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along these lines for half a century, and never saw this in any 
other light. Must I give it up because of the construction of the 
original text which cannot be translated otherwise, or have I a 
right to hold my conception as possibly correct? 

There is no law against sticking to your own opinion 
in spite of proofs and facts and reason. Isn't that what 
is understood by most persons as the basal claim of 
Protestantism, ‘‘the right of private judgment’? If 
you think that the ‘“‘beam“' in the eye is a sunbeam 
which can be got out by turning the back on it, what's 
the use of being blinded by the original Greek? The 
great thing is to keep your own eyes clear, and be ready 
to help others to see clearly. That's a good thought for 
the next fifty years, as it has been for the last. Whether 
one can find that lesson in the Bible, or not, it certainly 
is a valuable suggestion, to one who would be an amateur 
oculist in his circle of friends, that he should place him- 
self in a good position with reference to the light 
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From Contributors 


Fighting for Sunday Closing in 
Centennial Year 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HEN the ‘* United States Centennial Celebration 
and Exhibition of 1876"' was arranged for, it 
was the first exhibition of really an international charac- 
ter that had been undertaken by this new nation of ours, 
and many an important practical question had neces- 
sarily to be met for the first time by those responsible for 
its management. One of these questions was the Sun- 
This grew to unexpected importance as 
the months progressed, and it finally became a center of 
moral and spiritual conflict. 
Until that time, six days had, in this country, been 
counted an ordinary week's work. 


day question. 


Places of amuse- 
ment or of exhibition were ‘‘open every day in the 
week, Sundays excepted.’’ This was taken as a matter 
of course. The first regulations decided on by the Cen- 
tennial Commission, of representative men from every 
state and territory, appointed by Congress, were framed, 
two years before the exhibition, with the usual excep- 
tion. But as the time for the opening drew near, there 
was a movement to secure the letting down of the bars 
that would close the great exhibition one day in seven, 


Millions of Dollars at Stake 

Money-making was the main thing at the bottom of 
the Sunday-opening advocacy, whatever nominal plea 
was put forth by its representatives, Railroad compa- 
nies coming into Philadelphia had millions at stake in 
the question at issue. Various other parties, whose 
larger or lesser gains were involved, were ready to aid 
any organized movement to induce the Centennial Com- 
mission to reverse its announced decision. 

Of course, it would never do for these workers to say 
that it was a mere matter of dollars and cents that 
prompted their zeal. It sounded much better to talk of 
the interests of the working classes, who could come into 
Philadelphia on Sunday as on no other day in the week 
to receive good impressions in that great international 
educating agency now available only for a season, Thus, 
in one way and another, a powerful, unscrupulous, and 
determined organization to effect the change was se- 
cured, and its work began to be felt. 

There are always some in the community who are 
ready to work on the wrong side because it is wrong. 
Then there are men who will join with the evil disposed, 
or will wish them success, because ¢Aey can make money 
through the triumph of evil, Moreover, there are more 
or less social cranks, and weak-minded ministers, and 
other professed Christians, who can be drawn into the 
support of almost any measure—good or bad—to which 
a determined man urges them. Hence it is not to be 
wondered at that, at this time, petitions in favor of the 
Sunday opening of the exhibition were presented to the 
Centennial Commission signed by a great many bad 
men who would do wrong for its own sake ; by a great 
many others who would do wrong when they were paid 
for it; by many flabby-minded men who had no posi- 
tive opinions to adhere to with or without pay ; and also, 
doubtless, by some conscientious but misguided men. 
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As to the other side of the question, there was little need 
of petitions. Public sentiment on the involved issue 
was well understood. The better portion of the com- 
munity was known to be in favor of the Sunday closing. 

Shrewd Plans of the Sunday Opening Movement 

It was shrewdly planned, by the friends of Sunday 
opening, to secure by various means a majority of the 
Centennial Commission to favor rescinding the earlier 
vote for Sunday closing, and then to bring the matter up 
for decisicn just before the opening day of the great ex- 
hibition. Once opened on Sundays with the approval of 
the Commission, it would be practically impossible to 
close it again. When the members came together just 
before the first of May, they found, on mutually confer- 
ring, that apparently a decided majority would vote for 
reversing the previous action, Then came a time of 
anxiety for the friends of Sabbath observance, 

I was so circumstanced at this time as to know much 
of the movements of both sides. On the day before the 
vote was to be taken, my old commander and friend, 
the President of the Commission, told me of the situa- 
tion as*he saw it. He said modestly: ‘*I know, chap- 
Jain, that you have more faith than I have that God 
gives special help in an emergency in answer to special 
prayer. Sol want you to pray to-night for God's help 
in this contest."" That very utterance showed this lead- 
er's faith. It was in itself the prayer, *« Lord, I believe ; 
help thou mine unbelief.’’ 

As we two talked together at that time, an earnest and 
hard-working advocate of Sunday opening, a member of 
the Commission, came up and said exultingly, ‘It's no 
use. We've got you. You'll find that out to-morrow.”’ 
And, on the face of it, it looked so, 

A Peculiar Experience in Prayer 

Before going home, I went to my office, and stated 
the case to my associate in editorial work, the Rev. Dr. 
George A. Peltz, a man of faith and prayer, and asked 
him to pray earnestly that night that God would help in 
this crisis. When, on my knees that evening, I essayed 
to pray for God's help, my words seemed to come back 
tome. It was as though God said, «* There is no ne- 
cessity for your prayers. I need not to be entreated of 
you. Stand still and see the salvation of the Lord !’’ 
It was a peculiar experience. I have never had any- 
thing just like it Yet with it came the conviction that 
all was right. I realized that God was working. 

Going to my office in the morning, I found my asso- 
ciate there, and, without speaking of what had happened 
to me, I asked him if he had remembered his promise 
of prayer. ‘* Yes, indeed,’’ he said, ‘* and there was a 
singular occurrence as I attempted to pray.’* Then he 
told of his experience as almost identical with mine. He 
was confident, he said, that the Lord had taken this mat- 
ter in hand. 

The Commission met in Parlor C of the Continental 
Hotel. When | met its president there that day, he 
said to me, ‘* Chaplain, there is a remarkable change 
here since last night. They are not so sure as they 
were of carrying their point. I doubt if they will.’’ 

Then I met Mr. George H. Corliss, whose mammoth 
engine was one of the wonders of the exhibition, and the 
motive-power of all its machinery. He was to present 
the majority report in renewed favor of Sunday closing. 
He spoke of the remarkable change that had come over 
several of the members since the day before, and he 
said he believed that the vote would be different from 
what had seemed probable twenty-four hours earlier. 


The Fight in the Commission Begins 

After the other business of the day was completed, the 
two reports on Sunday opening were presented, and dis- 
cussion over them began. Mr. Corliss declared that, 
while he had enjoyed his work for the exhibition, and 
had fondly hoped for the complete success of the under- 
taking, if the exhibition was not to be closed on Sunday 
nothing was left of his best hopes but ashes, and he could 
only wish that all he had done for the Centennial was 
utterly blotted out. 

Professor Campbell of Indiana, secretary of the 
Commission, reminded the Commissioners that state 
fairs throughout the country were uniformly closed on 
Sunday. He was sure, moreover, that if the Centennial 
Exhibition were open on Sunday, the slums of New York 
and Baltimore, and other cities, would be emptied into 
Philadelphia on that day, so that this city would be 
overrun with the vilest class in those communities, 

In favor of the minority report, claiming that the exe 
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hibition should be opened on Sundays, it was said that 
the laboring classes needed and desired it; that the 
exhibition itself was not like a place of amusement, but 
rather like a public library or art gallery, and that its 
influence would be ennobling on all who attended it ; 
moreover, that anyhow it would pay. In favor of this 
report there were earnest words from at least one mem- 
ber of the Commission, who was honestly a believer in 
the Sunday opening on its merits. There was also more 
or less talk about ‘ bigotry,’’ and ‘‘ intolerance,’’ and 
‘« Puritanism,’’ with the ordinary measure of sentimen- 
talism concerning ‘the true and the beautiful.'’ Of 
course, there was no such earnestness in favor of the 
Sunday opening as there was against it ; for there was a 
lack, on that side, of the moral conviction which gives a 
man power in advocacy of the right. 


General Hawley’s Positive Stand 

General Hawley, of Connecticut, left the chair—as 
President of the Commission—to speak in favor of an 
observance of the American Sabbath. He insisted that 
the Commission was already pledged to that course by 
its previous action and utterances, and that it could not 
with honor, at this late day, reverse its decision. He 
believed that no American Congress was ever freighted 
with weightier responsibilities for the welfare of the 
American people than was this Commission in now con- 
sidering the Sunday question. If the doors of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition were thrown open on Sunday, one of 
the safeguards of our nation would be thereby practically 
broken down. That step would prove the beginning of 
the end of our American Sabbath observance, and for a 
century to come men would point to this day's work in 
justification of a disregard of the traditions and cus oms 
of the nation in honoring the Christian Sabbath. Such 
responsibility he was not willing to assume. He asked 
who of the Commission would dare to do so. 
- General Hawley spoke with earnestness in favor of the 
observance of one day in seven, not merely as a religious 
duty, but as a necessity of man’s physical and moral 
welfare. He said that if any people were to start in this 
world all by themselves, without any written or tradi- 
tional law for their guidance, he believed that they 
‘would find that in the long run they could do more work 


“S’\and better in six days of a week than in seven. For the 


sake of the workingmen inside of the exhibition and out- 
side, he wanted it closed on Sundays. 


Sharp Retorts from the Sabbath-Defenders 

Colonel Halliday, afterwards Governor Halliday, of 
Virginia, a gallant Confederate officer, who had lost his 
right arm in the war, spoke eloquently in support of the 
views expressed by General Hawley. He asked if those 
men who talked of ‘ the true and the beautiful’’ were un- 
willing to give one day to the contemplation of the true 
after giving six days to the study of the beautiful. Turn- 
ing to Mr. Corliss, he said: «‘ That magnificent engine 
of yours, sir, is a thing of beauty. Each mighty revo- 
lution made by it as it puts and keeps in motion for six 
days in the week the varied machinery which covers fif- 
teen acres of space, is beautiful beyond a question. But 
is there any /ru¢/ in it? No, sir! Not unless, on the 
seventh day, that mighty engine stands silent before 
Almighty God.”’ 

Then came earnest words from Governor McCormick 
of Arizona. Those who remembered his activity twenty 
years before in Young Men's Christian Association work 
in New York City, or who recalled his brilliant address 
before the Third National Sunday-school Convention 
at Jayne’s Hall, in Philadelphia, in 1859, were not 
surprised that he also pleaded eloquently for the wise 
and sacred observance of the Christian Sabbath. 

When a friend of Sunday opening sneered at the 
others as ‘‘ narrow-minded Puritans,'’ a member of the 
Commission, whose position had not been knowr, 
called out, ‘I'm on that side, but don’t call me a Puri- 
tan. Ia politics, I'm an old line Democrat ; in religion, 
I'm a Universalist. There’s not much 
me."’ 


Puritanism in 


‘Then you don't believe in any hell,’’ said one. 

‘1 believe you'll have a hell here in Philadelphia, if 
you open those exhibition gates Sundays,’ 
earnest and startling response. 


was the 
Impressiveness of the Climax 

The feeling had by this time reached a rare degree of 

intensity for any deliberative body. Members of the 

-ommission’ who had thought lightly of the whole 

matter at first, or had been positively in favor of the 
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Sunday opening, realized that a momentous issue was 
presented, and that they must accept the responsibility 
of acting for or against the right. There were loud calls 
of «‘Question ! Question !'" by those who were ready to 
finally record themselves. 

At this moment an impressive incident occurred. Mr. 
Haynes, of Nevada, rose, and said: ‘‘ Mr. President, 
before the question is taken, I wish to say a word. I 
feel like a returned prodigal, and I want to make a con- 
fession. More than twenty years ago, I went out from 
an Eastern home to the Far West. I have lived since 
then beyond the Rocky Mountains, where we hardly 
have a Sabbath, and where other than the best ‘moral 
influences are all about us. But, as I have listened here 
this afternoon, old memories have come back to me."’ 
Here‘the speaker struggled with strong emotion, and 
he continued with choking voice: ‘‘ All these truths 
were familiar to me long ago, and it seems to me again 
to-day that I hear them repeated as I used to listen to 
them from the lips of my sainted mother, as, every 
evening, I kneeled by her side in prayer. I want to 
give my vote in favor of observing the Christian Sab- 
bath."’ 

The effect of this remarkable speech was overpower- 
ing. It seemed to represent the uplifting of the whole 
Commission in moral character and tone, and men who 
would an hour before have voted to open the exhibition 
for seven days in the week recorded their names heartily 
in favor of Sunday closing when the vote was called. 
The vote stood twenty-seven for closing to nine for 
opening ; and so the question was settled—and settled 
right. God had led the leaders. God-be praised for 
this result ! 

Philadelphia. 
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A Little Serving-Maid 


By C. Emma Cheney 


INNY wasasiave. That did not worry her, for she 

had never heard of freedom. She was black, but 

*she did not mind that, as she had never been white. Her 

mistress was kind to her,— there was plenty to eat, 

enough to wear, and Jinny never was whipped. If she 

sometimes got a cuff on the ear, it was when she ‘‘ forgot,’ 
—and that was not often after she learned the penalty. 

In fact, the child would have been happy had not her 
whole nature cried out for the love which she never re- 
ceived. According to her light, her mistress provided 
for Jinny's spiritual instruction, and was herself a reli- 
gious woman. Jinny always walked to the little country 
church beside her mistress, carrying prayer-book, fan, 
and smelling-salts, and—when she could keep awake— 
listened every Sunday to the service as if she had never 
heard it before. Besides that, she went to a mission on 
a neighboring plantation, where certain young members 
of the family taught the catechism, collects, and portions 
of the Scriptures, without much thought of their personal 
application. 

Of course, Jinny could not read,—negroes were not 
expected to read, —but she had a wonderful memory, and 
whenever she heard anything about ‘ love’’ 
forgot it. 


she never 
She found it no trouble to learn anything in 
which the word appeared. Especially did the little girl 
delight in hearing the Epistle for the first Sunday after 
Trinity, and the Gospel for Whitsunday, yet compre- 
hending little more than the spirit of love that pervades 
them. On communion Sundays she watched the solemn 
service, wondering what it meant, but dimly conscious 
that it was a feast in loving remembrance of some one. 
In short, Jinny’s feeble mind seemed subtly to catch the 
meaning of certain passages of Bible and prayer-book, 
and to dwell on them even where love was only implied, 
and by an apt quotation showing, on more than one occa- 
sion, how dear they were to her. 

One sad day, in a spring now long gone by, the Civil 
‘War broke out, and Jinny’s master was among the first 
to take up arms for the Confederacy. Her mistress was 
loyal to the South, and very brave, but anxiety and hard- 
ships were new to her. Soon her noble head began to 
droop, her fine eyes were dimmed with weeping. Silver 
flecked her black hair. Her proud step grew slower, 
and she laid a hand on Jinny’s shoulder when she walked ; 
for, being a good servant, Jinny ‘‘ was never in the way, 
and never out of the way.’ She saw all these things 
and trembled, knowing nothing else to do. 


One morning a trooper came in haste to the planta- 
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tion, bringing despatches. When he rode away, Jinny’s 
The master had fallen in battle. 
The only house-servants remaining, then, were Jinny 


and the old black ‘‘mammy"’ 


mistress lay a-dying. 


who had nursed her mis- 
Left thus alone, these two 
helpless creatures were almost beside themselves with 
grief and fear. 


tress when she was a baby. 


They fought death at fearful odds, using 
the simple means within their knowledge, while they 
coaxed and encouraged the dying woman. 

‘You's bettah, honey, sho’ 'nuff,"’ pleaded the old 
mammy. ‘‘Open you purty eyes, dat a good chile, 
Ef 
A cry from Jinny interrupted 


Cyant yer chirk up a leetle mite, Miss V' ginny ? 
you's jes’ gwine’’ — 
her. 


she 
Mammy’'s tone 


‘*Po’ ole mis’ ain't know me outen heh eyes,’ 
wailed, peering into the white face. 
quickly changed. 

‘*Co’se Miss V' ginny ain't gwine min’ no triflin’ nig- 
gah dat's sca’d a-mos’ foolish,’’ she scolded. ‘* You’ 
‘ligious larnin’ ain't no ‘count ef you cyant tell de Lo'd 
teck ole Mis’ crost de ribber, wen heh settin’ awn de 
aidge, lookin’ wishful. Howcum you ain't jes’ baig de 
Lo'd come mighty quick ?"’ 

Thus appealed to, Jinny recognized her responsibility 
for the first time. A sudden tightening of the cold hand 
she was chafing unloosed her tongue. 

‘* Heah w'at comf'’able wohds ou’ Saviour sef to all 
dem dat truly turns to 'im,’’ she slowly repeated, with 
ineffable tenderness. The fingers pressed hers as she 
paused, and she went on. 

‘«Gord so loved de worl’, dat he gib he onies Son."’ 
The dying woman sighed, and opened her eyes."’ 

«« Bress de Lo’d, honey ! 
whispered mammy. 

‘* Lif’ up yer heaht to de Lo'd,"’ pursued Jinny. She 
waited for the response that did not come, and added, 
‘« Lef us gib t' anks to de Lo'd,’’ and mammy reverently 
said, ‘Amen !”"’ 


Miss V'ginny heah dat,”’ 


A wan smile overspread the white face, the clasp of 
her hand relaxed, and Jinny's mistress had passed over 
the river. 

‘* Po’ Miss V' ginny ! she's daid,'' sobbed mammy. 

Then the little maid stood up, and murmured softly, 
‘*Foh de love of thy Son, ouh Saviour Jesus Chris’. 
Amen,"’ 

Chica 1g. 
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What Religion May Do for the 
Business Man 
By Amos R. Wells 


FRIEND of mine, in one of Boston's 
largest firms, was accosted one day by a newsboy 


whose persistency had made way into his office. 


partner 


‘* Don’t you want to gimme a dime,'’ asked the boy 
abruptly, ‘‘ and set me up in business ?’’ 

The lad told how a streak of bad luck had left him 
‘* strapped,’’ and how many papers he could buy for a 
dime, and what his profits would be. My friend there- 
upon gave him a quarter of a dollar. 

‘* Shake fer luck !"' demanded the boy, extending the 
dirtiest little paw imaginable, and my friend, one of the 
most fastidious of men, shook for luck. 

That was the beginning of the jolliest possible relation 
between the bright litthke newsboy and his ‘ pardner,"’ 





a relation with many funny episodes, had I time to 
tell them. The man of business has got many dollars’ 
worth of enjoyment from the simple incident, and all 
because he turned for a moment from his harassing 
cares to listen to a newsboy's plea. 

The business establishment I know most about, be- 
cause I am fortunate enough to be in its employ, has 
stored the minds of all its workers with many delightful 
memories. We recall the annual ‘* banquets,'’ the re- 
lease from our tasks early in the afternoon that the girls 
may go home and ‘fix up,’’ the desks and counters be 
wheeled against the walls, the long tables spread, and 
We re- 


member the merry toasts, the bright songs, the recita- 


covered with flowers and good things to eat. 


tions, the games, editor and errand-boy, compositor and 
proprietor, all in a bunch together. 
Yes, and we recall the long series of half-holidays 





Editor’s Note.—Last fall Mr. Wells contributed to these 
columns three articles on *‘ The Business Man's Religion,’’—in 
the church, the prager-moctee and the Sunday-school. He is 
nuw to continue the series in five additional articles, which are 
well worth the careful reading of every business man in the 
land. This article is the first of the five. 
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(with full pay) when the work the 
boating-parties, all fifty of us,—and our wives, —merrily 


‘lets up; and 
bowling along the Charles ; and the jovial evenings at 
our employers’ homes, with shadow pictures and games 
and candy and cake and high jinks in general. Best of 
all, in the estimation of every one of us, we bear in 
mind our weekly noon prayer-meetings, where 
twenty minutes we talk with one another, and with the 
all-Father, about our Father's business. The janitor 
will be the leader as likely as not, and the editor-in- 
chief his humble follower; and a common interest will 
so unite all hearts that the rroofreader will pay no heed 
to a slip in grammar, and the most timid new stenog- 
rapher will feel herself in a family circle. The cul- 
tured and the unlearned are among our fifty,—Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian, 
Catholic, and our daily tasks are of the greatest diver- 


for 


sity ; yet, when one of the number marries, it is almost 
as if a brother or sister had taken flight from the home 
nest, and when death touches any of the households 
represented, all the others feel genuine sorrow. 

I call that bringing religion into business, and if such 
a spirit is abroad in a commercial establishment, I care 
little whether profit-sharing is in vogue there, or merely 
what Professor Gilman calls ‘an 
Jabor,"’ 


indirect dividend to 
or no nominal dividend to labor at all. If the 
Golden Rule gets into hearts, it may safely be trusted 
not to keep out of lives. 

Verily, there is sad need of the Golden Rule in most 
businesses. The business itself gives no chance for get- 
ting religion, but numberless opportunities for exercis- 
ing it Few business men but stand at some point of 
contact where life grinds up against Jife, tooth to cog ; 
and religion is the oil, without which, however quiet 
and unnoticed the oil may remain, our social and com- 
mercial machinery would go to smash. The gateman 
in a railroad station, the policeman at a crossing, the 
teacher in a school, the clerk in a store,—each one of 
them preaches to an aggregate audience greater than 
Chrysostom’s. Day after day the human waves surge 
up against them, pelt them with questions silly, thought- 
less, and purposeless, assault them with word-blows 
harder to endure than any blow of the fist, batter them 
with petulance, with empty indignation, with querulous 
complaints, draw their nerves on the rack, and merci- 
lessly assail their religion. 

And if their religion is equal to the demand ; if for the 
tenth time they can sweetly tell that worried woman 
when the train leaves for Alvany ; if without discompo- 
sure they can show a counter full of goods without mak- 
ing a sale ; if without losing their temper they can explain 
to a threatening parent that, if her children were taught 
to mind at“home, they would not need to be punished so 
often at school ; if in the midst of the swirl on Broadway, 
and under constant temptation to use the policeman’s 
club, they can wear the courtesy of a gentleman in his 
parlor,—if all this, whatever their occupation, is true of 
them, then their occupation is also preaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ; then they are doing as much positive 
good as many a philanthropist and reformer ; then, 
without the praise of men, or themselves thinking much 
about it, they are building up the marshes and smooth. 
ing the asperities of life's road, and preparing in a desert 
the highway of the Lord. 

And if there is need of religion in business for the 
sake of others, the need is as great for the sake of our- 
If you are an employee, religion will aid you 
in that most critical matter, your relations with your 


selves. 


employer ; it will enable you to endure slights with hu- 
mility, to await advancement with patience, to receive 
harsh treatment with Christian sympathy for the troubles 
that may have caused it, to maintain good cheer under 
discouragement, to brighten the dullest details with a 
shining ideal, and do your duty well in spite of a head- 
ache. No amount of religion will win a man’s business 
advancement without ability, but when ability is joined 
with religion its success is certain. 

If you are an employer, religion will help you to that 
clear head for business.’’ The 
business men that are likely to read these words are not 
sensualists, their mental energies burned out by the 
When they, instead of the essential clear 
head, have a muddled head, it is probably because they 
worry. Worry is responsible for many a business fail- 
It creates the evils it fears. 


prime necessity, ‘‘a 


fires of sin. 


ure. It weakens nerves, 


ruins judgment, saps courage. If the business man can 


laugh at misfortune, he is in a feir way to conquer it. 
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And, with all their ‘‘ menticulture’’ and ‘‘ don’t worry 
clubs,’’ there is just one specific for a heavy heart, and 
that is trust in Jesus Christ Religion, the sturdy re- 
ligion of Paul's type, is the only armor that will stand 
the stress of modern competition, bear the brunt of toil 
and the pull of reverses, and come.safe and unsullied 
out of it all. If a course in Christianity were given at 
every business college, it would be the most practical 
branch of its curriculum. 
Boston. 
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Via Crucis 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


iy E darkened way, the steep hill road, 

The shoulders bent beneath the load, 
With fainting strength, with blinded eyes 

Tear-wet, that see no beckoning prize, 

We tread the self-same path that he, 

The Master, went, through Galilee, 

And up Judea’s heights of palm, 

But have no heart for lifted psalm. 

Our via crucis looms so dread, 

So droops in we our thought ; so fled 

Are those bright hours when far away 

Seemed lonely house and cloudy day. 


For joy that shone before him, he, 
The Master, went to Calvary. 

Dark o'er him gloomed the firmament, 
His failing limbs were weak and spent, 
The cross on which his form should hang 
In utter grief and bitter pang 

He could not carry o'er that steep ; 
Another bore it. Deep on deep 

Of anguish shook the Saviour'’s form, 
He bowed him to the hurtling storm, 
But, in the joy before him, he 
Through all the wo sought Calvary. 


Our roughest path that scars the feet, 
Yet leads us home ; our dark hours fleet, 
And somewhere, ere we reach the last, 
We'll know the pain and peril past. 

No anguish but must pale and fade 

In Calvary's gulf of midnight shade. 

No loneliness of ours can be, 

Like His, in dim Gethsemane, 

And never cup our lips can press 

Like His,—He drank our lives to bless, 
Our via crucis we must tread 

With blinded eyes, yet lifted head, 

For by that way, since God is true, 

We reach the light ; we win safe through 
All stress and tempest till we come 

To Christ and our dear loved at home. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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For Children at Home 


What the Story-Maker Heard 
By Mary S. Daniels 


HE story-maker was growing desperate, she had 

sat so long, with the ink dried on her pen, looking 

blankly at the blank sheets of paper before her. An 
hour, and not a word to show for it ! 

What was the matter? That was just the trouble— 
she could not tell what it was. There were four stories 
and a half in her mind, waiting to be written down, 
She had gone over them in her thoughts the last thing 
before she went to sleep last night, laughing softly at one, 
almost crying over another, and wishing it were morn- 
ing, so that she could begin to put one of them on paper. 

And now—something must have happened to them in 
the night, for the stories had gotten all tangled up, and, 
the more the story-maker tried, the less she could dis- 
entangle them. The pathetic one had twisted itself all 
in and out and aiound the funny one. The little Italian 
with the monkey, in the Christmas story, insisted upon 
talking with the brogue of the cross old Irishman in the 
Fourth of July story. The half-story, to be sure stood 
out distinctly from the others, but unfortunately it was 
the last half; and she could not find the beginning. It 
was very confusing. 

Presently the tap, tap, tap of a hammer began to 
come in through the open window, and the story-maker 
sighed a little. Why must the minister choose this time 
But soon the hammering became 
intermittent, being alternated with scraps of conversation. 


to fasten up his vines ? 
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‘«It must be the children next door,’’ said the story- 
maker, confirming her suspicion by a peep through the 
blind. 

She had not gotten acquainted with these young folks. 
They were ‘‘summer people’’ from the city, and she 
had been so very busy since they came. _ But the min- 
ister was on the friendliest of terms with the children. 

There were five of them, four boys and a little girl. 
The story-maker thought them nice children. She had 
observed that they were wholesome, hearty, and full of 
fun ; 2lso that they were thoughtful of their mother and 
polite to their little sister, as well as good-natured in 
their sports with one another. 

They were all out on the porch this morning. Two of 
the boys were reading, while the other two and little Rita 
were leaning over the rail, chatting earnestly with the 
minister, whose fa¢e was as beaming as their own. 

‘« Billie Durkee is coming next week !’’ presently an- 
nounced the boy they called Eric. 

‘«Indeed ?’’ said the minister, with polite interest. 
‘*Is Billie your cousin ?’’ ; 

‘*Oh, no!"’ The boys laughed, as if the idea were 
very funny indeed. 

‘«But we'd be proud to have him for a cousin,— 
wouldn't we, boys?’’ said Eric, suddenly growing serious. 

‘*T should say so!’’ was the enthusiastic response. 
Jack and Charlie had put down their books and come 
over to the end of the porch too. 

‘« Billie must be a fine fellow, then,’’ said the minister. 

‘‘He’s just great !"’ said Jack. 

‘*He’s our washerwoman's son,"’ said Charlie, who 
was always the one to explain things. ‘And he goes to 
our school,—grammar school number seven. He's a 
little fellow, about like Ned.”’ 

**He’s nine, and I’m only eight,"’ interposed Ned. 
*« But he’s littler than I am."’ 

‘¢ And he has the jolliest, funniest face you ever saw, 
all screwed up—like this—and covered with freckles. 
It used to make us laugh just to look at him. All but 
Rita—she was kind of frightened ; he looked so much 
like a brownie, and Rita never did like brownies.”’ 

‘‘But I'm not frightened at Billie now,'’ said Rita 
gravely. i = 

**I] guess not!’’ said Charlie. ‘Shall I tell the 
minister all about it? You see,’’ he explained, turning 
to the genial-faced neighbor, ‘‘we don’t often tell it, 
because it makes Rita feel bad. But I don’t think she 
need mind any more, for it was a good while ago—more 
than three months—and '’ — 

‘«] don’t mind,"’ said Rita, though her face was sober 
and rather red. ‘‘It shows how splendid Billie is, and 
people ought to know.”’ 

‘‘That's right,’’ said Charlie, approvingly. 

‘« Well, you see, Billie is only in Rita’s class at school, 
for he isn’t very quick at learning. And he was always 
wanting to do things for Rita, sharpen her pencils and 
such things, because he liked her, you know. 

‘«But Rita didn’t like to have him do them, partly 
because it sort o’ frightened her to-have him screw that 
queer face of his at her, and partly—well, Rita used to 
have odd notions (it was a good while ago, you know, 
and I s' pose she couldn't help it, any way ; lots of girls 
are that way). Of course, Billy's mother can't afford to 
buy him very good clothes, and Rita used to think be- 
cause he didn’t look as nice as the other boys he 
couldn't be as nice. So she would look away when he 
smiled at her, and wouldn't let his poor clothes come 
against her pretty pinafores; and she never let him 
sharpen her pencils if she could help it She didn't 
mean to be unkind or hurt his feelings.’’ 

‘*No, I truly never did !’’ said Rita earnestly. 

‘« And Billie's face is so funny, any way,’ put in Eric, 
‘‘that even when he was almost crying because he 
couldn’t make her like him, she didn’t know but what 
he was laughing ; so she wasn’t so much to blame."’ 

‘‘That's so! Well, one -day, we fellows were all out 
front—Rita hadn't come’ home from school yet—and all 
at once Jack called out, ‘ Look at Billie !’"’ 

‘« Billie was running across the street, and I guess you'd 
say he looked funny ! 

‘*He had on an old coat, yards too big for him, and 
the tails were flying out behind. And his eyes were al- 
most bulging out of his head. His hat had blown off, 
and his hair was sticking straight up. A trolley was 
just passing, and we couldn't see for a second or two what 
be was running for, when wedid— My! It was awful! 
‘* Rita was walking across the street, There were two 
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trolleys coming, but she had only noticed cise, and if it 
hadn't been for Billie, she would have been run over. 
He just grabbed her and pushed her out of the way with 
all his might. 

««We ran as fast as we could, but when we got there 
it was all over, and Rita was standing quite still, with 
her face as white as—as white as anything, looking at 
Billie. Then down she went, all in a little heap. 

«You see, Billie had been quick enough to save her, 
but the car struck him and threw him “down on the 
pavement. At first we thought he was killed, but he 
wasn’t—only hurt in his foot some way (and he’s get- 
ting over that and won't be lame, the doctor says), and 
with a great cut on his face. 

‘« We had the men bring him right into our house,— 
Jack was carrying Rita in, —and we all helped take care 
of him. But Rita did the most. She used to go and 
stroke his poor hurt face, till Billie looked as happy as 
an angel, and he was always better after Rita had been 
in to see him.”’ 

The little girl’s big brown eyes were very bright, and 
her face was all aglow with tenderness. 

««I love Billie,’’ she said softly. 

«So do we all,’’ said Jack, putting his arm around 
Rita. ‘‘We think he’s a hero! Don't you?’’ turning 
to the minister. 

‘I do, indeed,’’ said the minister, wiping his glasses. 

And the story-maker forgot every one of the four stories 
and a half, and just wrote down what she had heard. 

‘It's better than any of them,'’ she said, ‘‘ because 
it's true."’ 

Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Spirit and Method 


A Sunday-School Program 
That Interests 


‘LJ EREWITH is printed in full an order of service 


uf} that was used one Sunday last year in a New Jer- 


sey Sunday-school which is the subject of a series of arti- 
cles now in progress in these columns. In last week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times the way in which this 
school secures its orders of service, different each week, 
was described in an article entitled ‘‘A Good Order of 
Service, and How to Get It."’ 


Sunday-School Department 
(Organized September 7, 1857) 
North Baptist Church, Camden, N. J. 


Program for March 12, 1899 


Exercises COMMENCE AT 2 P. M. SHare 


Doors open at 1.45 P. M. 


VOLUNTARY: Organ, 
2. P. M.—Signal for attention and closing of doors. 
will rise. 


School 


SINGING : 
Chorus. 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof: the world, 
and they that dwell therein, 
For he hath founded it upon the seas, and hath established it 
upon the floods ; 
For he hath founded it upon the seas, and established it upon 
the floods. 
Girls. 
Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand 
in his holy place ? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 
READING : 
Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose 
hope is in the Lord his God : 
Which made heaven, and earth, the sea, and all that ther 
is: which keepeth truth forever : 
Which executeth judgment for the oppressed : which giveth 
food to the hungry. The Lord lo»seth the prisoners : 
The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind: the Lord raiseth 
them that are bowed down: the Lord loveth the righteous : 
The Lord preserveth the strangers; he relieveth the father- 
less and widow : but the way of the wicked he turneth upside 
down. 
The Lord shall reign forever, even thy God, O Zion, unto 
all generations. Praise ye the Lord. 





INVOCATION. 
Doxoxocy. 





Resume seats at signal, Doors open. 
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ORGAN, 
SINGING : No, 385. 

Doors ebose. 
READING : 


Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in whom 
my soul delighteth ; I have put my Spirit upon him ; he shall 
bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 

He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
in the street. 

A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench: he shall bring forth judgment unto 
truth, 

He shall ‘not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set judg- 
ment in the earth: and the isles shall wait for his law. 

Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the heavens, and 
stretched them out; he that spread forth the earth, and that 
which cometh out of it; he that giveth breath unto the people 
upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein : 

I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will hold 
thine hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant 
of the people, for a light of the Gentiles : 

To open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison house. 


PRAYER: Superintendent Harris. 
Doors open. 

SINGING : No. 377. 

DISTRIBUTION OF REGISTERS. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

RECOGNITION OF ATTENDANCE at Church Services ; 
Texts of Sermons. 

CounT OF BIBLES BROUGHT TO SCHOOL, 

Star Ciasses, (Any class in which the teacher and every 
scholar is present.) 


. 


also 


Doors close. 
CLASSES CHANGE FOR LESSON STUDY. 
Lesson Text: Christ healing the blind man (Jolin 9: I-41). 
2.30.—SINGING: No. 369. 
LrEsson STUDY. 
School reassembles at tap of bell. 
VOLUNTARY: Organ. 
3.05.—CorNET SOLO: Mr. Davies. 
COLLECTION OF REGISTERS. 
RESPONSIVE READING : 
Mr. Harris: 
Whither go the Marys at the break of day, 
+ While the early morning still is cold and gray ? 

School: 

They who sadly lingered by his bleeding side 
Hasten to the new tomb of the Crucified. 

Mr. Harris : 

What is that they carry with such loving care ? 

Have they for the Master something precious there? 
School : 

Spices of a rare perfume 

Bring they to the Saviour’s tomb, 

Mr. Harris : 

Think they not of barriers, of the seal and stonc ? 
Are not these precautions to the Master known? 

School: 

Yes, with anxious hearts they say, 
** Who will roll the stone away ?’’ 

Mr, Harris : 

As they to the grave draw near, 
What strange sights to them appear 2? 

School; 

Lo! the stone is rolled away. 
Brighter grows the rising day, 
And they hear an angel say, 

** See the place where Jesus lay.’’ 

Mr. Harris: 

As they go, with joy and fear, 
Who, with gentle step, draws near? 

School: 

Jesus, and his voice they know! 
** Hail, all hail! Now quickly go; 
Run, and my disciples tell, 
I am risen; all is well,’’ 
Mr. Harris: 
Since our Jesus lives again, 
Should we not be happy then ? 

School : 

Yes; rejoice, give thanks, and sing, 
Glory to our risen King ! 

» Take the life that Jesus gives, 
Trusting him who ever lives. 

PRACTICE EASTER Music. 

GOLDEN TEXT: 

He answered and said, Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not: one thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now 
I see (John 9 : 25). 

CLOSING READING: 

Come, ye children, hearken unto me: I will teach you the 
fear of the Lord. 

What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many days, 
that he may see good ? 
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Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile. 

Depart from evil, and do good ; seck peace, and pursue it, 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their cry, 
3.30.— Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Announcements 

Total attendance last Sunday, 542. 

Average attendance for February, 391. 

Average attendance for last year, 543. 

Banner class tor February, Gospel Harvesters; R. W. 
Sharp, teacher, 


Attendance at preaching service : 


Evening. Morning. 


Main department, . . . . . . 88 102 
Primary department, . . . . . 10 II 
ks } +e ee es SB 113 

Bibles brought to school : 
Main department, . . . . . . + « 106 
Primary department, . . . . . |. 27 
TOM bee ec te wee se es O/! 


STAR CLASSES. 
Shining Lights, Armor Bearers, 
Bible Workers. 
Primary Department. 
Class I. 


Bright Jewels, 


ALL PRESENT BUT ONE. 

Christian Workers, 
Yoke Bearers, 
Band of Hope, 
Pearl Seekers, 


Fruit Bearers, 
Gospel Harvesters, 
Young Disciples, 
Promise Seekers, 
Our library and reading-room open every evening from 7 to 


9.30, and Saturdays from 3 to 5. Everybody welcome, 
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A Home-Made Harmony 
By the Rev. William Jones Gregory 


a” studying the life of Christ as the International Les- 

sons plan for the current series, a Harmony of the 
Gospels is a necessity. There are many different har- 
monies,: but it is not my purpose to make an invidious 
distinction between them, because I believe a home- 
made harmony is better than any other, —better, that is, 
for the purpose of giving the student an actual grasp 
upon the facts of the history. 

It would not be wise to recommend even our advanced 
Sunday-school scholars to begin at the beginning, and 
do independently all the work of comparing and ar- 
ranging. Let him take an outline harmony as his guide, 
such as is to be found in a teacher's Bible, or as is 
published by The Sunday School Times at ten cents. 
He may choose to vary from this guide in slight unimpor- 
tant particulars, but, in the main, he will follow closely 
the order there suggested. 

The materials required are a composition book or two, 
and two identical copies of each of the Gospels. Rule 
the blank-book down the middle of each page so that 
each opening will show four columns, one for each Gos- 
pel. Then, having torn off the covers of one pair of the 
two-cent Gospels, take the pages one by one, and, trim- 
ming off the side and top margins, paste them together 
so as to form one long column, in which every word of 
that Gospel shows, in its order, on the same side. Do 
this for each of the Gospels, though not necessarily to the 
whole of it at once. 

You are then ready to cut the columns in order of 
paragraphs, and to paste them into the book in the 
order indicated by your harmony. Where there is a 
long stretch from one Gospel only, as in the first two 
chapters of Luke, you may find it possible to save space 
by pasting merely by the edge, and thus have two or 
even three thicknesses, partly overlapping, in the same 
column of the composition book. In such a place, the 
other three columns will be blank, and will afford room 
to write chronological notes and other desirable helps to 
further study. 

The real value of this book comes from the work of 
comparing the contents of the four Gospels, putting side 
by side the accounts of the same event, and into their 
proper order the accounts of successive events. The 
toil is insignificant compared to the rewrd. 

No one who thus actually constructs his own harmony 
will wish that he had bought a ready-made harmony 
instead. 


Nie hols, N. A 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1900 


3. April 1.—The Beatitudes ......6. ° « « « Matt. 4:25 to 5:12 
2. April 8. Precepts and Promises. ....... ee Matt. 7: 1-14 
3. April 15.—The Daughter of Jairus Raised. . . . Mark 5: 22-24, 35-43 
4. April 22.—The Centurion’s Servant Healed ...... Luke 7 : 1-10 
5. April 29.—Jesus and John the Baptist . . 2... . wee Luke 7: 18-28 
6. May 6.—Jesus Warning and Inviting ........ Matt. 11 : 20-30 
7. May 13.—Jesus at the Pharisee's House .. . . Luke 7: 36-50 
8. May 20.—Parable of the Sower ... 7.2... Matt. 13: 1-8, 18-23 
9. May 27.—Parables of the Kingdom ......... Matt. 13: 24-33 
20. June 3.—The Twelve Sent Forth ........ Matt. 9: 35 to 10:8 
31. June 10.—Death of John the Baptist . . 2... ee ee Mark 6 : 14-29 
32. June 17.—The Feeding of Five Thousand, ....... John 6: 5-14 
33. June 24.—Keview. 


“£& & 


Lesson 7, May 13, 1900 


Jesus at the Pharisee’s House 


Luke 7 


: 36-50 


Read Matt. 18 : 23-35 ; Memory verses : 44-47 


GoLpDEN TEXT: 
COMMON VERSION 


36 And one of the Phar’i- 
sees desired him that he would 
eat with him. And he went 
into the Phar’i-see's house, and 
sat down to meat. 

37 And, behold, a woman in 
the city, which was a sinner, 
when she knew that Jesus sat at 
meat in the Phar'i-see's house, 
brought an alabaster box of 
ointment, 

38 And stood at his feet be- 
hind Aim weeping, and began 
to wash his feet with tears, and 
did wipe ‘Aem with the hairs of 
her head, and kissed his feet, 
and anointed ¢hem with the 
ointment. 

39 Now when the Phiar’i-see 
which had bidden him saw éé, 
he spake within himself, saying, 
This man, if he were a prophet, 
would have known who and 
what manner of woman fhis ts 
that toucheth him ; for she isa 
sinner. 

40 And Jesus answering said 
unto him, Si’mon, I have some- 
what to say unto thee. And he 
saith, Master, say on. 

41 There was a certain credi- 
tor which had two debtors : the 
one owed five hundred pence, 
and the other fifty. 

42 And when mee had noth- 
ing to pay, he frankly forgave 


them both. Tell me therefore, 
which of them will love him 
Most? 


43 Si’mon answered and said, 
I suppose that 4e, to whom he 


forgave most. And he said 
unto him, Thou hast rightly 
judged. 


44 And he turned to the wo- 
man, and said unto Si’mon, 
Seest thou this woman? I en- 
tered into thine house, thou 

avest me no water for my feet : 
she hath washed my feet 
with tears, and wiped ‘hem with 
the hairs of her head. 

45 Thou gavest me no kiss: 
but this woman, since the time 
I came in, hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet 

46 My head with oil thou 
@didst not anoint: but this 
woman hath anointed my feet 
with ointment. 

47 Wherefore I say unto thee, 
Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much : 
but to whom little is forgiven, 
the same \oveth little. 

48 And he said unto her, Thy 
sins are forgiven 

49 And they that sat at meat 
with him began to say within 
themselves, ‘ho is this that 
-forgiveth sins also? 

so And he said to the woman, 
Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in 
peace. 

1 Or, a Aask 
prophet 


2Gr. hissed much. 
See John i. 21, 25 


7Or, among 
In ve 
that 


for which.’ 


< 


*Or, Teacher 
@enotes a coin worth about eight pence half-penny. 


rses 97 and 39 the American Revisers would substitute 


b 


Thy faith hath saved thee.—Luke 7 : §0. 


REVISED VERSION 


36 And one of the Pharisees 


desired him that he would 
eat with him. And _ he 
entered into the Pharisee's 


house, and sat down to meat. 
And behold, a woman which 
was in the city, a stunner; 
and when she knew that he 
was sitting at meat in 
the Pharisee’s house, she 
brought tan alabaster cruse 
of ointment, and standing 
behind at his feet, weeping, 
she began to wet his feet 
‘with her tears, and wiped 
them with the hair of her 
head, and “kissed his feet, 
and anointed them with the 
ointment. Now when the 
Pharisee which had bidden 
him saw it, he spake within 
himself, saying, This man, if 
he were 3a prophet, would 
have perceived who and 
what manner of woman this 
is which toucheth him, that 
she is a sinner. And Jesus 
answering said unto him, 
Simon, I have somewhat to 
say unto thee. And he saith, 
* Master, say on. A certain 
lender had two debtors : the 
one owed five hundred 
Spence, and the other fifty. 
When they had not where- 
with to pay, he forgave them 
both. Which of them there- 
fore will love him most ? 
Simon answered and said, 
He, I suppose,.to whom he 
forgave the most. And he 
said unto him, Thou hast 
rightly judged. And turning 
to the woman he said unto 
Simon, Seest thou this 
woman? I entered into 
thine house, thou gavest me 
no water for my feet: but 
she hath wetted my feet with 
her tears, and wiped them 
with her hair. Thou gavest 
me no kiss: but she, since 
the time I came in, hath not 
ceased to ® kiss my feet. My 
head with oil thou didst not 
anoint: but = she hath 
anointed my feet with oint- 
ment. Wherefore I say unto 
thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven ; for she 
loved much: but to whom 
little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little. And he said 
unto her, Thy sins are for- 
given. And they that sat at 
meat with him began to say 
Twithin themselves, Who is 
this that even forgiveth sins ? 
And he said unto the woman, 
Thy faith hath saved thee ; 
go in peace. 


37 


39 


40 


41 


4 


w 


44 


45 


46 


4 


“N 


48 


49 


50 


3Some ancient authorities read she 
5 The word in the Greek 
Gr. kiss much. 


“who” or 


= 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun. 


the Pharisee's 


house (Luke 7 


j6-50). ‘The first 


anointing ( 36-38). A Pharisee’s tnoughts (39). ‘The illus- 
tration (40, 41). The time, cost, manner, and measure of 
forgiveness (42, 43) rhe comparison and application 
(44-45) Ihe assurance and the result of forgiveness 


(49. 50) 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Mon.— The Anointing at Bethany (John 172 : 
Matt. 26 :°6-13; Mark 14: 3-9). 
occasion (1, 2). 


2-8. Compare 

The time, place, and 

Mary copies ‘‘the sinners’ example (3). 
The complaint and the reason (4-6). Mary's defense and 
commendation (7, 8. Compare Mark 14: 9). 

Tues.— Forgiveness Lightly Esteemed (Matt. 18 : 21-35). An im- 
portant question (21, 22). The great debt forgiven (23-27). 
A plea for mercy refused (28-30). Forgiveness revoked 
(31-34). The application (35). 

Wed.— The Need of Forgiveness (Rom. 7 : 9-26). Not one 
righteous (9-18). Therefore all under the law (19, 20). 
God's righteousness is by faith (21-23). The just and the 
justifier (24-26). 

Thurs.— forgiveness Tested by the Life (Eph. 4: 20-32). 
is in Jesus (20, 21). Putting off the old, putting on the new 
(22-29). Obedient to the Holy Spirit (30-32). God, for 
Christ's sake, hath forgiven you (32). 


Truth 


¥ri.— Forgiveness Manifested (1 Pet. 2: 15-25). By well doing 
(15-18). For conscience toward God (19, 20). Christ our 
example (21-23). Why we are forgiven (24). The result 


of forgiveness (25). 
Sat.— Forgiveness Illustrated (Gen. 45 : 1-15). Joseph makes 
himself known unto his brethren (1-3). He invites them to 
come near (4). He was sent by God to preserve them 
(5-8). He sends for his father (9-11). 
ness (12-15). 
Sun.— forgiveness Secured (1 John 1: 1-10). 


The kiss of forgive- 


Christ the Word of 














Life (1, 2). Fellowship includes cleansing (3-7). Con- 
fession and forgiveness (8-10). 
Chicago, Ld. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—There is nothing recorded 

as intervening. If Matthew 11 : 20-30 immediately 

preceded, the invitation, ‘‘Come unto me,”’ etc., may 
have led to this incident. 

PLAcE.—At some unnamed city in Galilee, possibly 
Capernaum. Magdala is suggested by these holding an 
erroneous view as to the woman. 

Time.—In the summer of year of Rome 781 ; that is, 
A.D. 28. 

PERSONS. —Our Lord ; Simon, a Pharisee, not ‘‘ Simon 
the leper’’ (Matt. 26 : 6); an abandoned woman, zot 
Mary Magdalene. This identification, so common and 
so unsupported, confuses two different anointings ; also 
confuses this woman, first with Mary the sister of Laza- 
rus, and then with Mary Magdalene. It involves many 
difficulties, and not the least is the identification of the 
possession by seven demons (Luke 8 : 2) with the sinful 
trade of this woman. 

There is no parallel passage, though Matthew (Matt. 
26 : 6-13), Mark (Mark 14: 3-9), and John (John 12: 
1-8) narrate a similar anointing in another place, at an- 
other time, and under entirely different circumstances, 
especially with a different motive. 

“ 
Critical Notes 

Verse 36.—Desired him: asking 
him.'’ —//e Not the compound 
verb is the same as in verse 44.—And sat down to méat : 
Literally, ‘‘reclined.'’ There are several terms used in 
the New Testament to indicate the posture at table, 


Literally, ‘* was 


entered : ‘“went;"’ 
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Here and in verse 37 the better attested reading gives 
another word than that accepted in the received text, 
but with the same general sense. 

Verse 37.—A woman which was in the city, a sinner : 
That is, an abandoned woman. The order of the best 
authorities, followed by the Revisers, points to the fact 
that she plied her trade in the city.—And when she 
knew : The insertion of ‘‘and,'’ which is well attested, 
separates this clause from the preceding one, as do the 
tenses also.—Aun alabaster cruse: Or, ‘‘a flask ;'’ soin 
Maithew 26 : 7 and parallel passages. There is but one 
word in the Greek which refers to the receptacle of the 
ointment, not necessarily to the material, though this was 
probably alabaster. The flask was usually opened by 
breaking the long neck.—O/sntment; Here not further 
defined, but doubtless costly, and for use in the woman's 
toilet. 

Verse 38.—And standing behind at his feet: So the 
better attested order, the participial form being literal. 
— Weeping: The stronger term for weeping.—She de- 
gan to wet his feet with her tears: The participles 
hitherto used describe what preceded this main action. 
The better attested order throws the emphasis on ‘with 
her tears,’’ literally, ‘‘the tears,"’ implied in ‘ weep- 
ing.’” ‘* Wet"’ is more exact than ‘‘wash.’" The 
tears fell on his feet, for her position was back of the 
couch on. which he reclined, and hence near his feet.— 
And wiped them with the hair of her head: The Greek 
has the plural ‘‘ hairs,’’ but the singular is better Eng- 
lish. These acts seem to have been unpremeditatcd. 
What follows is described with a different tense. —Aund 
kissed his feet ; Greek, ‘‘ kissed much,’’ the same verb 
occurring in the account of the betrayal (Matt. 26 : 49 ; 
Mark 14: 45), but here the tense also suggests repeated 
action.—Anointed them: 
indicated. 

Verse 39.—Spake within himself: Not audibly.—A 
prophet: The Vatican manuscript has ‘‘the prophet,’’ 
but only two minor authorities agree with it.— Zhai she 
is a sinner: ‘*That"’ is preferable to ‘‘for.’' The 
false assumption of the Pharisee was that a prophet 
would not allow a sinner to touch him. 

Verse 40.—Answering ; ‘The unspoken thought.— 
Simon; The name now appears. — Master; Or 
**Teacher.’' The dialogue is natural in its vividness. 

Verse 41.—Lender : One lending money at interest. 
— Two debtors: This is in emphatic position.— Five 
hundred pence: Or, ‘shillings ;’’ each equal to the 
sixth part of a dollar, and then the price of a day's 
labor. The amounts represent respectively the sense 
of moral indebtedness, not the actual sin of the two 
persons. 

Verse 42.—Vot wherewith to pay : More exact than 
‘* nothing to pay.’’ ‘‘And"’ is not sufficiently attested. 

One word in Greek; ‘‘frankly’’ is un- 
‘* Tell me’’ (or simply ‘‘ say ’’) should be 
omitted ; inserted only by later copyists. 

Verse 43.—He, / suppose, to whom: This brings out 
the force of the original. 

Verses 44-46.—The Revised Version requires little 
explanation.— Wetted: As in verse 38.—Her hair: 
Better attested than ‘‘the hairs of her head.’’—She (in 
vs. 45, 46): The same pronoun as in the previous 
verse. ‘‘ This woman"’ has no manuscript authority in 
either verse. ; 

Verse 47.— Wherefore I say unto thee : The contrast 
between Simon's conduct and that of the woman toward 
him was the reason for saying this, not for the forgive- 


Here also continued action is 


—Forgave: 
necessary. 


ness itself.—Her sins, which are many: The grace of 
our Lord always recognizes the sinfulness of sin.—Ave 
Jorgiven : Have been and are forgiven ; so in verse 48. 
—For. she loved much: Grammatically this might as- 
sign the reason for the forgiveness, but the preceding 
parable points to free forgiveness and consequent grati- 
tude and love, the order of Christian experience. — 
Loveth little: Here the same order is suggested, —for- 
giveness, ‘«Little’’ is used instead of 
‘*few’’ (in contrast with ‘‘many’’), because the main 
point is how little one feels, not how few actual sins are 
forgiven. 


then love. 


Verse 48.— 7hy sins are forgiven: ‘* Have been and 
are ;'’ the tense therefore warrants the view that she 
This declaration would 
strengihen her faith, quicken her sense of pardon, in- 
crease her affection, while it would silence the doubts 
of those present as to the possibility of full and free for- 


giveness for such a pcrson. 


had already been forgiven. 
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Verse 49.—Say within themselves: Or, ‘* among 
themselves." Either sense is grammatically possible, 
but ‘*began"’ points to the rising thought rather than 
to the expression of it to one another.— That even for- 
giveth sins: ‘‘Even" is preferable to ‘‘also."" On a 
previous occasion our Lord had publicly attested his au- 
thority to forgive sins. But here the hostility does not 
seem so pronounced, and his answer is made to the 
woman. 

Verse 50.— Thy faith hath saved thee : Here in the 
spiritual sense, the tense pointing to a past fact with 
permanent result. Love was the proof of forgiveness, 
but faith had laid hold upon it.—Go in peace : Liter- 
ally, ‘‘into peace ;"' the usual form of such a benedic- 
tion and valediction. Added to faith and love is peace, 
in its widest sense, with God, and hence with men. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


v3 N ALanasTeR CRUSE OF OINTMENT.''—Among 
the Oriental treasures of the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania is an alabaster vase inscribed 
with the name of Artaxerxes in~cuneiform characters. 
In many museums are found collections of small ala- 
baster vessels which have been found in ancient graves, 
and which are generally called ointment pots. The 
cavity having been bored out, the capacity is generally 
small, and they seem to have been adapted only for 
holding some costly ointment or perfumery. Sometimes 
we find that the neck has been broken off, or the vessel 
split open, in order to get out the precious contents. 

The name given to these vessels in trade was ‘ ala- 
basters,’’ a name derived from Alabastron, a town in 
Egypt, where the most of them were manufactured. The 
name afterward passed to the material of which these 
vessels were made. At the present time in the East, the 
name ‘‘alabaster'’ is given to two or three different 
minerals which are quite distinct in their properties and 
composition. 

The stone commonly called alabaster is a kind of 
gypsum or sulphate of lime. There is a variety which 
is clouded and banded by infiltration of the oxide of 
iron, This is generally fluorite, or what is called Derby- 
shire spar, and there is no doubt but some of the ancient 
writers have mistakenly called it ‘* onyx,'’ having con- 
founded it with the precious onyx which was a kind of 
agate. In general, any semi-translucent soft white stone 
is called alabaster. 
sarcophagi. 


It was sometimes used for coffins or 
The young priest in the Greek Church’ at 
the ancient Nicea showed me, as a great curiosity, a stone 
coffin which showed plainly the light from a lighted lamp 
placed inside of it. The dervish shaykhs frequently 
wear on their breast large amulets, triangular, or of a 
double equilateral triangle, or of some other mystical 
shape, made of what is called alabaster, but which, 
mincralogically, is fluorite. In the incident related in 
the lesson, the fact that the ointment used was contained 
in an ‘alabaster "' shows that it was of the more costly 
kind. 

‘*A Certain LENDER HAD Two Destors.'’—A pre- 
vailing trait of character among Orientals is recklessness 
in borrowing money. They are continually borrowing, 
even where there is very little prospect of being able to 
repay. The money-lenders, in order to cover their many 
risks, demand a very high rate of interest, —often from 
one to two and a half per cent a month. So the poor 
man who has been imprudent enough to borrow money 
soon falls completely into the power of his creditor ; all 
of his property is mortgaged, and his entire income is 
insufficient to pay the accumulated interest on his debt. 
If the creditor foreclose, and demand his money, tte 
poor man must go to prison. Vast numbers of poor 
wretches are at the present time languishing in the pris- 
ons of the East, on account of indebtedness in small 
sums of less than ten dollars. To the credit of humanity, 
it is to be recorded that there are still to be found mer- 
ciful money-lenders, like the one mentioned in the text, 
wo, finding that the debtor has nothing wherewith to 
pay, instead of sending him to prison forgive him the 
debt, thereby securing his grateful affection in proportion 
to the amount of the debt remitted. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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Forgiveness and Love 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


Ov’ Lord's host is spoken of as a Pharisee four 

times in as many verses. He was a typical speci- 
men of the class in his self-complacency, contempt for 
the woman from whose touch he shrank as from leprosy, 
in his dislike of emotional religion, and consequent in- 
capacity to see the beauty of penitent, grateful love. He 
was a most respectable, clean-living gentleman, —and as 
dead as starch and ice could make him. He thought 
he had stretched a point in asking Jesus to his house, 
and he did not extend his condescension so far as to 
He half 
thought that possibly Jesus might be a prophet, and he 


show the ordinary courtesies to his guest. 


had had some faint motions of a ‘‘little love,’’ but he 
was walled about with self-righteousness, and so was 
shut off from Jesus. The woman is in sharp contrast as 
she glides through the throng, and pours on Christ's 
feet, extended behind him on the divan where the 
guests reclined, the ointment which she had been accus- 
tomed to employ in her sinful life. Her beautiful im- 
pulse was to lavish her most valuable possession on 
him, and thus to turn to sacred use an instrument of 
sin. As She did so, her heart ran over into her eyes, 
and involuntary tears wet his feet. She had not in- 
tended that, and. with a woman's quick resource, she 
let her hair fall loose from its coils, braving the re- 
proach of immodesty thereby, and made a towel of it. 

-A Pharisee could not understand such a character, 
and a Pharisee was sure to think that he understood 
both her and Jesus. Self-righteousness is always un- 
charitable, and therefore often mistaken. ‘‘She 7s a 
sinner,’’—no, she was, but she 7s a forgiven penitent. 
‘‘If he were a prophet, he would have known,’'—yes, 
and he does know, ‘‘ who and what manner of woman 
this is'’ better than Simon knows, and he knows Simon 
too, as he soon shows. If he were but a prophet, he 
might have repulsed her, but being a Saviour he wel- 
comes her. 

The little parable, its application with such keenness 
to the details of the conduct of the two, and the sum- 
ming up of the whole in verse 47, may all be taken to- 
gether, and the truths taught set forth in order. First, 
Jesus recognizes degrees in sinfulness. There are those 
who owe five hundred pence and those who owe fifty. 
He admits Simon's freedom from the coarse vice which 
had degraded the woman. Christ is not responsible for 
the exaggerations which ignore the gulf between profli- 
gates and virtuous livers, and insist on regarding all 
varieties of moral character, apart from Christian faith, 
as on one level. But Jesus does treat all such varieties 
as equally ‘‘ debtors,’’ differing, not in the fact, but in 
the amount, of indebtedness. Simon has not gone 
down into the depths of sensual sin, in which this wo- 
man had wallowed, but he is a sinner. And we are all 
penniless in regard to ability to pay, and all need—and 
may have—frank forgiveness. 
so-called ‘‘ Pauline"’ 


Here is the germ of the 
teaching : ‘‘ All have sinned, .. . 
being justified freely by his grace."’ 

The second truth set forth is that faith is the condition 
of forgiveness, as is said in so many words in the close 
of the incident. The familiar objection to Jesus’ exer- 
cising the divine prerogative of pardon is left unnoticed, 
for he had better work on hand in confirming the wo- 


man’s clinging to him. 


‘Thy faith hath saved thee,’ 
so depart and cherish it, and then, whether thou art 





near me in body or not, thou shalt go ‘‘into peace,"’ 
and live serenely victorious over old enemies, and with 
calm heart, however the Simons may avoid and scorn 
thee. 

The third truth brought out here is that forgiveness is 
the occasion and measure of love. The words of verse 
47 are ambiguous, because ‘ for’’ may either introduce 
the statement of the cause, or of tlre effect and sign, of 
what has previously been alleged. For example, we 
may say ‘* The ground is wet, for it has rained,'’ or «It 
has rained, for the ground is wet.'’ So ‘« Her sins... are 
forgiven ; for she loved much,"’ may, so far as the words 
are concerned, either state that her love was the cause 
of her sins being forgiven, or that it was the proof that 
they were. That the latter is the true meaning is clear, 
if we consider the preceding parable of the two debtors, 
in which love follows forgiveness, and is measured by 
it, or, if we note our Lord’s subsequent words, ‘‘To 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little,"’ which 
would have to be turned right round if love were the 
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occasion of forgiveness, and must then read, ‘‘ He who 
loves little has little forgiven."’ 

Plainly, the meaning which alone brings all into har- 
mony is that love follows conscious pardon, and is 
measured by the extent of the consciousness of need of 
pardon. But is it true that, the greater the sinner, the 
greater the saint, or does it follow that a man must have 
plunged into foul fleshly sins, or the like gross trans- 
gressions, in order to receive a fulness of forgiveness 
which will melt all his heart into love? Certainly not. 
Not the amount of sin committed, but the depth of con- 
trite consciousness of sin pardoned, determines the 
warmth and greatness of our grateful love. The ma 
who said, ‘‘ Touching the righteousness which is in the 
law, blameless,’’ said also, ‘‘Of whom I am chief.'’ 
Every contrite heart knows its own bitterness, and sees 
the aggravations of its own sins, so asto feel that none 
could ever need forgiveness more than it did. The best 
of us has sin enough, if we only saw it as God sees it, 
to baffle anything short of infinite mercy to forgive, and 
anything short of infinite patience and purity to expel. 
If we know ourselves, we shall know that we have much 
to be forgiven, if we know Jesus, we shall know that 
our sins, which are many, are forgiven, and, if we know 
that, we shall love much. Better to be the woman that 
was a sinner than Simon sitting self-satisfied at the table, 
and giving but a grudging hospitality to Jesus, whom 
he half thought a prophet, but had not felt to be his 
Saviour. 

‘¢To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little."’ 
Imperfect consciousness of forgiveness results in tepid 
love. 
Simon. 


That was a keen but loving dagger-thrust at 

It is the key to much shallow Christianity. 
Wherever there are types of Christian teaching which 
minimize the fact of sin, and make little of forgiveness 
and of the sacrifice by which it becomes ours, there are 
types of Christian life which lack fervor of love and 
radiance, of self-surrender, which, like Simon, dislike 
emotion, and do not understand the beautiful abandon- 
And, what- 
ever prominence may be given to sin and forgiveness in 


ment which forgiveness received occasions. 


our creeds, if we do not habitually realize them in our 
minds and hearts, our religion will be cold, and of little 
force in shaping our’characters or acts. To feel my- 
self a debtor, bankrupt and penniless, and to feel that 
Christ has said to me, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven,'’ touches 
the depths of my being, and melts all its hardness into 
flowing streams of grateful love. When an iceberg floats 
down into temperate latitudes, sunshine and the warm 
ocean which laps it round change ice into sweet water, 
which blends with the all-encompassing sea that bears 
it up. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
“2% % 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


He Receiveth Sinners 


om Lord's treatment of sinners needs to be studied, 
for we are all in that class. Toward some he has 
infinite tenderness. What are their traits ? 
The woman in this lesson seeks him determinedly, 
regardless of the frowns of others. She comes where 
she wants to, but is not wanted. She has deep fecling, 


even to weeping. She brought an offering. The per- 
fume of her costly gift was the incense of her prayers. 
She so earnestly desired the perfectly pure that she would 
serve him who embodied it by washing his feet with 
tears, wiping them with her hair, and kissing them with 
the lips of tenderest love. 

While this feeling was expressing itself, and thus grow- 
ing deeper, Christ would save an unconscious sinner in 
whose heart pride was growing. The Pharisee felt he had 
He had penetrated his too thin 
disguise of a prophet. He had discovered that he was 
Just then the Lord 
showed his God-like insight into the thoughts of both 


done Christ an honor. 


a mere man, inferior to himself. 


Pharisee and woman. One sinner he reproved and ex- 
posed,-—we wish we knew with what final result. The 
other he forgave, to her infinite joy. 

Points : 1. Sin may be more than satisfied with itself. 
It takes pride in its arguments and seeming insight, and 
even when rebuked by infinite love makes neither con- 
cession nor confession. 


2. Souls seek expression of their sorrow for sin in ways 
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so intense that words cznnot rival them, and by service 
that would be servile did not love exalt it into worship. 

3 The Lord knows the unexpressed thoughts of Phari- 
see and woman, 
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fellow who had bad luck?" the fire all went out of t& 
other's eyes.as if ice-water had been poured on them. 
‘‘ What's your name?" says he in a nonplused sort of 
a fashion. 


‘‘ Tommie Atkins. ‘¢ Weren't you afraid 


4. As was his custom, the Lord gave the woman full of me?’’ ‘No, sir."’ ‘* Well, young man, I like-your 
assurance of his pardon. Great love resulted. pluck. Everybody likes to be trusted. ‘Your faith has 


University Park, Colo. 


~ 


“ 


“ 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


[* he wete a prophet, would have percetved that she is 
a sinner (v. 39). Well, he did; but he also saw 
that there were in her all the materials of a saint. It 
does not take a prophet to see that people are sinners. 
The Duchess of Buckingham once attended service in 
Lady Huntington's chapel, and was outraged at finding 
servants and laboring people worshiping God in the 
same room with herself. All she saw was their plain 
clothes and their calloused hands. 
ton looked deeper, and saw their good consciences and 
Anybody can see the dirt, but it 


But Lady Hunting- 
their kind hearts. 
takes an expert to discover the diamond. It was no 
credit to Diogenes (in my judgment) to say that, after 
holding his lamterns in so many human faces, he was 
not able to discover a maz. Jesus could have picked 


out a thousand of them in the same time, without the 


aid of a lantern. Those who look out for men _ find 


them, if they have a man's eyes to look out of. 
Thou gavest me no water, etc. (v. 44). 1 suppose he 
thought Jesus would not notice this discourtesy, because 
he had once been a carpenter. I know people who 
think that street-car conductors and elevator boys and 
cab drivers cannot see through the thin veneer of their 
boasted culture, and so they insult them or ignore them 
with impunity. But, according to my notion, they are 
keener to true politeness than any other people in the 
world. 
ness twice as easily in the parlor as in the kitchen. 
carpenter read the Pharisee like an open book. 
But she... hath not ceased to kiss my feet (v. 45). 
You never can tell what beautiful thing love will do. It 
Sometimes it is bold, sometimes it is 
Love is 


You will conceal your boorishness or your mean- 
The 


has no limitations. 
reckless and extravagant, but always beautiful. 


full of surprises. It throws up wondrous gifts, as the 


ocean throws up wondrous shells. A gun-trap never 
pigeons ; a chimney, any- 
But 


Who can predict what marvelous 


throws out anything but clay 
thing but smoke ; a hydrant, anything but water. 
a tropical garden ! 
form of loveliness it will give birth to? And so you 
never need be surprised at any wonderful thing which 
will flow from a heart of love. Think of what deeds of 
grace and beauty flowed from the heart of Livingstone, 
Sydney, St. Francis de Assisi, and, above all, from that 
of Jesus! Who would ever have thought that the heart 
of this poor, sinful woman held such treasures ? 

Thy sins are forgiven (v. 48). 
so beautiful and adorable as when he forgives. 
should be more dazzled, perhaps, to see him 
a new world. But if we could recover from 
ishment and awe in time to ponder thoughtfully over 
the act of his mind in which he pardoned a man who had 
sinned as David did, we should be more profoundly as- 
It is God-like to forgive. 
creative art is that men feel themselves to resemble God 
If they did but know 


charm of imitation is a thousandfold more satisfying and 


Even God is never 
We 
create 


our aston- 


tonished still. The charm of 


in the exercise of power. it, the 
ennobling in an act of forgiveness. 

Thy faith hath saved thee; pei It 
was the utter confidence of her love that touched the 
heart of the Saviour. It 
takes some one as bad 


go we (Vv. 50). 
Everybody loves to be trusted. 


as a devil to abuse such confi- 


dence. A friend of mine commenced to whip his hunt- 
ing dog, but when the poor fellow crept up and iaid his 
nose against his master’s legs, the whip fell from his 
hand. And when little Tommie Atkins batted his ball 
through an old gentleman's window, every boy on the 
nine fled at the top of his speed. Tommie was swept 
along with them for a little ways, and then suddenly 
urned round and went straight toward the infuriated old 


‘*He'll kill you !"’ 
And it really seemed as 


nan, who was raging like a lion. 
shouted his astonished friends. 
if he would. But when Tommie pulled off his hat, 
lwoked him frankly and fearlessly in the face, and said, 
**] didn’t mean to; you wouldn't be hard on a litile 


saved you this time, but don’t do it again."’ 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





ARE MY SINS 


FORGIVEN ¢ 











When that man came down through the roof, and was 
laid at Jesus’ feet, which did Jesus consider the most 
How did the 
people know that Jesus had really forgiven his sin ? 


serious trouble, —his sickness, or his sin ? 


We cannot apply that test now, for Jesus does not 
always heal our sickness ; he leaves us to bear it for his 
own wise reasons. And yet we all want to know the an- 
swer to that question. If we know our sins are forgiven, 
we may then have peace. 

There is one test in the Lord's Prayer. 
not forgiven others, we may be sure that God has not 


If we have 
forgiven us. And in our lesson to-day is another test. 
Jesus said that this poor woman showed that she had 
been forgiven because she loved so much; and the 
Pharisee showed he had not been forgiven—not very 
much, at any rate—because he loved Jesus so little. 

Now, how does that apply to you? What does Jesus 
think of the way you show your love to him? Are your 
sins forgiven ? 


Trenton, N. f. 
% 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '"’) 


‘*O gift of gifts! O grace of faith!" Psalm 103 : 1-5. 


‘* Jesus, thou art the sinner's friend." Psal (149: 1-5.) 
‘ o salm 130 : 1-8. 
‘* Come, every soul by sin oppressed. al (194 : 1-4.) 
“‘ Amazing grace ! how sweet the sound."’ Psalm go : 1-5. 
‘*Come, ye sinners ; poor and needy.”* (54 : 1-3.) 
oom , lew *¢ Psalm 143 : 6-8. 
Simply trusting every day. * (att 34-6) 
** My faith looks up to thee.”’ Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
‘Sinful, sighing to be blest.’’ (30 : 1-5.) 


<% 


“= 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What cities did Christ reproach? Why? 
"What class of men commend? Why? 
How did he describe the service to which he called men ? 
THE REPENTANT SINNER (vs. 36-38).—What was 
the general character of the Pharisees? Why did Jesus 
so readily mingle with all sorts of men? How do 
Oriental customs differ from ours, that the woman could 


did he 


gain entrance to this dining-room ? 
arranged, that she could reach Jesus’ feet? 
fice was the woman making ? 
doing what she did ? 


> 


Simon speak out his thoughts? What was 


‘*answered"’ ? 
Which debtor was Simon like? 
teach about our ability 


about God's willingness to grant it? 


Christ's parable, what class of men makes the best 


Christians ? 
DHE 


PHARISE! 
made 


Fast? 


is 


What 
in 


water needed for the feet? use 


kiss 


Eastern custom is referred to in verse.46 ? 


as salutation men the 


among 


to Christ are rightfully expected, in modern times, from 


the rich and well-to-do ? 


4. THE SINNER FORGIVEN (vs. 


woman's love the cause of her forgiveness, or its evi- 
Why, after this, did Christ assure 
We are to be 


dence and result? 
the woman that her sins were forgiven ? 


saved through faith,—faith in what? 


Besten. 


How was the table 
What sacri- 
What was her purpose in 


THe Proup PHARISEE (vs. 39-43).—Why did not 
it Christ 
Why did Christ speak in a parable? 
What does the parable 
to earn forgiveness of sins? 
Judging from 


REBUKED (vs. 44-46).—Why was 
of the 
What 
What honors 


47-50).—Was the 
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Lesson Pian 
Topic : Saving a Sinner 
Analysis 
1, THE SCENE (vs. 36-38). 


1. The Meal: 
He entered into the Pharisee's house, and sat down to meat (36). 


.A Pharisee asketh him to dine with him (Luke 11 : 37). 


He went into the house of one... of the Pharisees... to eat 
bread (Luke 14: 1). 

2. The intruder : 
sl woman,...asiuner; ... brought an alabaster cruse (37). 
There ae unto him a woman having an alabaster cruse (Matt 

20: ° 
As he sat at meat, there came a woman (Mark 14: 3). 


3- The Demonstration : 


Wet his feet with her tears, . 
them (38). 


She poured it upon his head, as he sat at meat (Matt. 26 : 7). 
She-brake the cruse, and poured it over his head’( Mark 14 ; 3). 


.. hissed his feet and anointed 


Il, THE DIALOG (vs. 39-46). 
1. The Pharisee’s Thought : 


would have perceived... h 


This man... that she is a sinner 
(39). 
This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them (Luke 15 : 2). 


He is gone in to lodge with a man that is a sinner (Luke 19 : 7). 


2. The Lord’s Introduction: 


Simon, | have somewhat to say.... Master, say on (40).' 
What commpnications are these that ye have ? (Luke 24: 17.) 
Woman, why weepest thou ? whom seekest thou? { John 20: 15.) 
3- The Lord’s Parable : 

Two debtors.... He forgave them both. 

him most ? (41, 42.) 

A certain king, which would make a reckoning ( Matt. 18: 
Render the account of thy stewardship (Luke 16 : 2). 


Which... will love 


23). 


4- The Pharisee’s Concession : 
He, | suppose, to whom he forgave the most (43). 
What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits? (Psa. 
Im6: 12). 
Who loved me, and gave himself up for me (Gal. 2: 20). 
5. The Lord’s Application : 
SOO8 S 20 BME CAB os 
but she (44-46). 
They would have repented long ago (Matt. 11 : 21). 
They repented ;...and behold, a greater than Jonah is here 
(Luke at : 32). 


Thou: ... but she.... Thom: .. 


lll. THE CONSUMMATION (vs. 47-50). 


1. Forgiveness Dectared : 
fer sins, which are many, are forgiven (47). 
Be of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven ( Matt. 9: 2). 
Your sins are forgiven you for his name's sake (1 John 2; 12). 
2. Love Recognized : 
She loved much (47). ’ 
sehold how he loved him ! (John 11 : 36.) 
Every one that loveth is begotten of God (1 John 4 : 7). 
3- Faith Commended: 
Thy faith hath saved thee (30). 
A man is justified by faith (Rom. 3 : 28). 


By grace have ye been saved through faith (Eph. 


2 


: 8). 
4. Peace Assured: 
Go ta peace (50). 
My peace [ give unto you ( John 14: 27). 
Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts (Col. 3 : 15). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work, 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: hy kingdom come.— 


Matt. 6 : 10. 
< 


international Home Readings 


Mon.—Luke 7 : 36-50. 
TUES.—Matt. 26 : 6-13. 
WED.— Matt. 9 : 9-13. 
THURS.e Psa. §1 : 1-17. 
FRI.— Eph. I-10. 
SaT.—Col. 2 : 8-15. 
SuNn.—Rom. 10: 6-13. 


Jesus at the Pharisee’s house. 
Another anointing. 
Hope for sinners. 
A contrite heart. 
Rich in mercy. 
Blotted out. 
Saved by faith. 


2: 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Dible 
Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITII 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts E. P. St. John, New York 


Alice Jacobs, Iilinois Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticat 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


l. Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
lil. Title for this Week’s Story: Jesus at the Phari- 
see’s House. 
ill, Golden Text: 7%» faith hath saved thee.—Luke7 : §0. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. True repentance. 
2. Desire to be forgiven for wrong doing. 





























April 28, 1900 


V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Astory of forgiveness in the home or school. 
2. Review the story of Matthew's feast. 
3. Story of Joseph forgiving his brothers. 
VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


{Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these the teacher is expected to select such as are best 
adapted to herself and her class. Under VI, VII, and 1X is illustrated 
one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed 
to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always 
elaborating the details.} 


CENTRAL THOUGHT: True Repentance. 
1.. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Begin the lesson by telling a story of forgiveness. 
Here is one that may be suggestive. 

Eric is a grown man now, but when he was a little boy 
he sometimes threw stones in the This his 
father had forbidden him to do. One day one of the 
stones broke a pane of glass in the house of the shoe- 
maker who lived next door. Eric remembered what his 
father had told him. What a dreadful afternoon that 
was for him!- He thought his father would be very 
angry. He made up his mind that he wouldn't throw 
stones any more: Eric didn’t understand his father. 
When at last he came home, and Eric had managed, 
between his sobs, to tell his story, his father took him 
up on his knee, and said that he was glad that his little 
boy had told the truth, ana that he would forgive him. 
His father was pretty nearly as sorry as Eric was, and, if 


street. 


you had been looking, you would have seen some tears 
in his eyes also. He told Eric that he would pay a man 
to put in a new pane of glass. ‘Then he kissed him, 
and Eric went quietly to bed. His father had forgiven 
him, and he was happy again. 

2. Tux Lesson StTory. 

Our Bible story to-day is about a woman who had 
done something that her heavenly Father had forbid- 
d:n. The teacher may here review Lesson 11 of last 
quarter ; namely, ‘‘Jesus at Matthew's House. We 
assume that the children learned at that time about a 
feast. If not, the review would be useless, and instead 
an Eastern feast should be described. Keep in mind, 
however, that all the details of the feast, even though 
given us in the Bible story, need not be either repeated or 
emphasized. Care must be taken that these details do 
not usurp the place, in the child’s mind, of that part of 


the story which tells of Jesus’ forgiving the woman. The 
latter is really the image-forming material through 


which to-day’s central thought is to be impressed. 
Make the feast merely the setting for the story of the 
forgiven woman. 

While Jesus was sitting at supper in the Pharisee's 
house, the woman heard that he was there. She knew 
that she had done wrong, and she wanted to show Jesus 
how sorry she was, and to be forgiven. She brought a 
box of precious ointment, or perfume, and, standing 
behind Jesus, at his feet, weeping, wet his feet with her 
tears, and wiped them with the hair of her head. Then 
she kissed his feet, and anointed them with the perfume. 

The Pharisee and those who were iooking on thought 
it strange that Jesus would have anything to do with a 
woman who was so wicked. They did not understand 
that Jesus came to help and save just such people. 
When the woman had finished, he turned to her, and 
said, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven. Thy faith hath 
thee."’ 


saved 


3. THE TrRutTH EMPHASIZED. 

1 wonder if every boy and girl in this class knows 
what it is to be forgiven. If we had time to-day, could 
you come and whisper to me about some wrong thing 
you have done, and how, when you were truly sorry, 


mother or father forgave you? What a good thing it is 


that, after we have done wrong, and are truly sorry, we” 


may come to our father or mother, and to our Father in 
heaven, and be forgiven! I am sure that Eric was 
happy when his father forgave him, and I am sure that 
the woman was happy when Jesus forgave her. 
it with you ? 


How was 
How very unhappy those must feel who 
have done wrong and have not been forgiven ! 

Will our heavenly Father always forgive us when we 
ask him? Yes, if we are truly sorry for having done 
Eric's father knew that Eric was truly sorry. 
Jesus knew the woman was truly sorry. 
when we are truly sorry. 

But what is it to be truly sorry? Eric was truly sorry 
when he made up his mind not to throw any more 
Stones. The woman was truly sorry when she made up 
er mind not to do wrong again. 


wrong. 


God knows 


1 am going to write 
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upon the blackboard what it is to be truly sorry. If we 
are truly sorry, we shall tell those we have wronged, and 
ask them to help us. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 
True Repentance 


Turns from Wrong, 
and Seeks Forgiveness. 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 











Jesus 
Forgiving 
the Woman. 


‘The Lesson 
Story. 


Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 


The Story of Eric. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. Anointing the Feet of Jesus, by Hofmann. 
2. Feast at the House of Simon, by Veronese. 
(For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
1. At the beginning of the lesson print the words, 
WHAT IS IT TO BE TRULY SORRY ? 
2. Print five O's on the blackboard in a vertical 
column. 
3. At the time indicated in the truth emphasized, add 


the letters to make it read as below printed : 





WHAT "IS IT 
TO BE 
TRULY SORRY? 
TO 
DO 
So 
NO 

MORE 














[EpiTor’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
dfree, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATERIAL : Matthew 12 : 22-50; Mark. 3 : 20-35. 
Lesson text: Luke 7 : 36-50. 


Preliminary 
At this time of Jesus’ lifc, he was very much pressed 


with work. The crowds around him were so dense 
that his family thought that he was ‘‘ beside himself,"’ 
and they came to get him out of the throngs of people 
who surrounded him. But Jesus paid no attention to 
About this time, too, it was that 
the Pharisees began to say that Jesus was in league with 
Satan, and that it was only by the malign power of 


Satan that he could cast out devils. 


what they had to say. 


About this time, 
too, it was that the events of our lesson took place. 


Lesson Story 

One of the Pharisees invited Jesus to eat with him. 
This invitation the Master accepted, for he was willing 
to go anywhere if only he could do some good to his 
host. At this feast a certain woman who was not living 
a right life came in (as was allowable in the East), and 
fell down at the feet of Jesus. She then began to weep, 
and as her tears fell on his feet, she wiped them off with 
her loose hair. (Explain the position of Jesus at the 
table, which made all this possible.) Then she took 
some sweet ointment that she had, and kissed his feet, 
and anointed them. The Pharisee who saw all this, 
and who knew the character of the woman, was much 
disturbed, and thought within himself, «‘ This Jesus is 
no prophet, or he would have known what kind of a 
woman this is, and would not have let her touch him.’’ 
The poor Pharisee thought that to allow this woman to 
touch you would defile you, and this is why he reached 
the conclusion about Jesus that he did. Jesus answered 
the Pharicee as our Tesson tells, and tried to make him 
understand that not that outward, but that 


which is 





[Epiror’s Note.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be miailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day Schoo} Times. } 
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which is inward, is of the highest importance. Jesus 
saw that the poor woman was truly sorry for her past life, 
and so he forgave her sins, and told her to go in peace. 
In all this interview, note this remarkable fact that the 
woman never uttered one word. 


did she show the state of her heart. 


Only by her actions 


Practical Thoughts 

If you could have taken a picture of the hearts of these 
two persons,—namely, the Pharisee and the woman,— 
how do you suppose they would have looked? I much 
fear that in the heart of the Pharisee you would have 
scen great evidence of pride, and also of uncharitable- 
ness. He was most evidently well satisfied with him- 
self, and thought that he was far better than the woman 
whom he was condemning. I suspect that he said to 
himself, «1 thank God that | am not like this woman.’’ 
But as God looked at him, he saw that the man, with 
all his self-righteousness, was a sinner, and in need of 
pardon. And did the Pharisee get pardon that day ? 
No, indeed. Why not? 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. 
Now look at the heart of the woman. 
in that ? 
think I see the desire to do better, and also the wish for 


Because of his pride, for God 


What do you see 
Sorrow for sin? Yes, and more than that. I 
pardon for what had been wrong in her past. It was 
this that made Jesus say to her, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven."’ 
So she got a blessing on account of her repentance 
which the Pharisee failed to receive. 

All this shows that God looks on the heart, and when 
he sees there true sorrow for sin, he pardons, even 
though the sins have been like scarlet ; but when he sees 
that the heart is satisfied with itself, he refuses to do any- 
thing for it Now look at your own heart. Are you 
satisfied with it, or do you realize that it is sinful in 
God's sight ? 
and be sure that he will forgive you your sins, and tell 
you, too, to go in peace. 


If so, go to him, and ask for his pardon, 


Quesiions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—What did Jesus’ friends 
think of him about this time? (See Mark 3 : 20, 21.) 
By whose power did the Pharisees say that Jesus cast out 
devils? (Mark 3 : 22.) Why did such crowds follow 
Jesus during these days? If Jesus were to come to this 
world again, do you think people would crowd around 
him in the same way ?) Why db you think so ? 

For Use in the Class.—In whose house was Jesus 
at meal-time ? What did 
she do to Jesus ? What did the Pharisee think of Jesus ? 
What did Jesus say to the woman before she left the 


eating ? Who came in this 


room ? What do you think the state of this woman's 


>? 


heart was ? What was the state of the Pharisee'’s heart ? 


Is Jesus still ready to forgive sins? Are your sins for- 
given? What makes you think so? 


New York City. 


< 


< 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE teacher should always have an outline harmony 


of the Gospels at hand. We follow Riddle’s in 


the main. But the teacher has, no doubt, already 
found that difficulties increase, as he progresses, in 


forming a connected biography of Christ from the ma- 
terials in the Gospels. ‘The writers use the same inci- 
at 


For example, Matthew tells the story 


dents and sayings in different connections and 
different times. 
of the Pharisees accusing Jesus of blasphemy (Matt. 12: 
Luke the 
same events as occurring perhaps a year later in Judea 


(Luke 11 
Luke 11 


22-29) as occurring in Galilee. describes 


14-23; comp. also Matt. 12 : 38-42 with 
29-32). 
problem by saying that the same thing happened more 


Jesus 


different occasions. It 


Some harmonists try to solve the 
than once, and that repeated the same words on 
cannot be proved that this as- 
sumption is not true. For adult classes it may be profit- 
able‘to discuss these question lor intermediate classes 
#% seems best to present the chronological outlines of the 
life of Christ, but to 


sons are independent of these questions. 


fix attention on events whose les- 


Bible Material 
In accordance with the above suggestion, we select as 
the main theme the scene in the house of the Pharisee 


(Luke 7 : 36-50). But, to illustrate further the increas- 
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ing opposition of the Pharisees, and their reasons for it, 
we include their accusation that’ he was in league with 
Satan (Matt. 12 : 22-37 ; Mark 3 : 19-30), and their de- 
mand for a sign (Matt. 12 : 38-45). 


”. 


General Preparation 
The Pharisees Estimate of Jesus. 
recognized him as a rabbi, but with scant respect. 


The Pharisees 
He 
was invited into their homes, but not treated as an hon- 
ored guest (Luke 7 : 44, 45). 
hostile to their church and their doctrines. 


They felt that he was 
They were 
scandalized by his neglect of long-established religious 
customs, such as washings, fastings, and sabbath ob- 
servance. They disliked his courtesy toward persons 
and classes whom they despised (vs. 34, 39). They ac- 
counted for his power over disease by saying that he 
: 24). They 
demanded evidence that he was the Messiah, but got 


* 


was controlled by Satan (Matt. 9 : 34; 1 


only answers which puzzled them (Matt. 12 : 39-41). 
The Sinners Estimate of Jesus. The Pharisees 
regarded persons as sinners who + enly violated the 


° 


laws for the protection of socicty. Such were thieves, 


murderers, prostitutes. One of these found him one 


day at a Pharisee’s table. She expressed her opinion of 
herself by her penitent tears, and her reverential love of 
him by the choicest gift she could find and by her atti- 
tude of humility. 

3. Christ s Opinion of the Pharisee and the Woman. 
Both were sinners in his eyes. But to him the Phari- 
the woman's 
Neither had 


Both had spoken 


see's mean nature was repulsive, and 
splendid capacity for holiness attractive. 
expressed any thought in words, 
plainly in attitude and looks. Jesus reminded Simon 
that both he and the woman he despised had something 
in common, in that they had both offered to him a ser- 
vice recognizing his character. Then he courteously 
made his host measure himself by the withheld courtesies 
that would have cost him little, and measure the woman 
by her gift of all that an adoring heart could offer. 

4. Christ s Revelation of Himself as the Saviour. 
Neither Simon nor the woman had connected with him 
any thought of the forgiveness of sins, for Simon did not 
even believe that Jesus was a prophet, while the woman 
simply expressed her adoration for the noblest man she 
had known, and her sorrow at the contrast between her- 
self and him, But Jesus solemnly declared with au- 
thority that her sins were then and there forgiven. He 
did not palliate her sins. He did not say that Simon's 
sins were forgiven. He said that the woman was for- 
given, not because she had balanced her evil deeds by 
good ones, nor because she had prayed and offered 
sacrifice to God for forgiveness, but simply because she 
toved Jesus much. Then he dismissed her with a gra- 
cious benediction. 


Reference Literature 


(The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 


course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 


these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

Stalker ({] 120-130), ‘‘Causes of the Pharisees’ Op- 
Fairbairn’s (Studies X), ‘‘ Jesus and the 
Farrar (Vol. I, Chap. 21), ‘* The Sinner and the 
Edersheim (Vol. I, Chap. 21), ‘* The Woman 


position, 
Fews.*" 
Pharisee."' 


who was a Sinner. 
Suggestive Questions 
What invitation did 


For what purpose? Why did not 
? Why did 


Simon extend to Jesus customary courtesies ? 
What does any one 


Write a 


1 Simon's Treatment of Jesus. 


Simun give Jesus ? 


he not regard Jesus as a prophet ? 
need in order to know Jesus as a prophet? 
brief sketch of Simon. 

2 What did she 
Why did 
Write a brief sketch of the woman. 


The Woman's Treatment of Jesus. 
take with her when she came to visit Jesus? 
she visit him? 
What did she do with the ointment ? What moved her 
to tears ? 

3. Christ's Estimate of Simon and of the Woman. 
What parable did Jesus tell to Simon? What is for- 
giveness? With. what feeling is forgiveness sought? 
What feeling does forgiveness prompt? How had Simon 
How had the woinan shown 


Which was 


shown his regard for Jesus ? 
hers? Which one did Jesus most esteem ? 
the greater sinner ? 

4. Christ the Saviour from Sin. 
woman's sins forgiven? 


Why were the 
By what authority did Jesus 
declare her sins forgiven? 
sins be forgiven? 


For what reason may our 
Is it better to have sinned much 
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than . little in order -to love much ? What 


saved the woman ? 


Why. not ? 

What inspired her faith ? 
Suggestive Topics 

Jesus compared, not his estimate of the sins of Simon 
and the woman, but theirs. She thought she was the 
greater sinner, therefore he was to her the gfeater 
Saviour. 

Jesus repays service with love proportioned to the 
character of the service. 

The woman's faith was shown in her unquestioning 
acceptance of Christ's assurance of forgiveness of her 
sins, and it brought his benediction, ‘‘Go into peace."’ 

{Epiror’s Notr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Poston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Further Collisions with the Pharisees 


Matthew 12 : 22-50; Mark 3 
P233.5 


: 20-35 ; Luke 7 : 36 to 
: 19-21; 11 : 14-36. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
{For each member of the Bible elass.] 

As time went on, and the activity of Jesus still found 
abundant opportunity in preaching and healing in the 
many villages and towns of Galilee, the relations between 
him and the Pharisees became more and more strained. 
It is likely that some weeks, possibly several months, 
intervened between the first incident included in the 
present study, recorded only by Luke (Luke 7 : 36-50) 
and the later ones. From John 7 : 53 or 1o : 21, and 
similar passages, it is clear that the works of healing and 
deeds of power which Jesus wrought produced a pro- 
found impression on the multitudes.. They naturally 
cited these to their religious leaders as proof that he was 
what he claimed to be. The Pharisees could not deny 
the facts, but attempted to discredit them in the eyes of 
the common people by charging that Jesus wrought his 
signs by the aid of Satan. They had previously charged 
him with self-indulgence, and with association with pub- 
licans and sinners, implying thus that he was unworthy 
the respect and confidence of the people as a teacher. 
To both of these charges Jesus gave convincing replies. 
The latter we have already noticed. The former and 
more serious charge Jesus refuted with some indigna- 
tion, exposing the meanness, the sophistry, and the 
blasphemy of the charge. It virtually was a deliberate 
and malicious denial of understood truth. 

The phrase of Jesus, ‘‘ offspring of vipers'’ (Matt 
12 : 34), was certainly warranted. These Pharisees in 
question were almost incapable of speaking anything but 
evil. They had formed a thoroughly hostile opinion of 
Jesus and his company. In their sight, his most inno- 
cent action was an offense. If then, as Matthew and 
Luke seem to imply, their demand for a sign followed 
close upon their assertion that he was aided by Satan to 
cure demoniacs, it was impudent and insulting to the 
last degree. Jesus appropriately met it by declaring 
that the circumstances attending his preaching of the 
kingdom were enough to justify immediate repentance, 
and that his only ‘ sign”’ 
tion (Matt. 12 : 39-42). 

As over against these opponents with their claim to 
possess the keys of the kingdom of heaven, Jesus gladly 
took occasion, on the same day, when told that his rela- 


would be that of his resurrec- 


tives desired to see him, to declare that his true relatives 
were those whose supreme desire was to do the will of 
God. 
il. 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor, from whom any of the books named may be obtained.|] 
For a first-rate discussion of the Rharisces as a party, 
see Riggs's ‘‘ History of the Jewish People : Maccabean 
and Roman Periods," or ‘‘ Mathews's ‘‘ History of New 
Testament Times Muirhead's «‘ The 
Times of Christ." On the scene in the house of Simon 
the Pharisee, Mrs. Phelps-Ward has a vivid chapter in 


the ‘‘ Story of Jesus the Christ.’’ 


in Palestine,’’ or 


On the relations of 
Jesus with the Pharisees, compare the excellent discus- 
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sion by Tairbairn in ‘‘ Studies in the Life of Christ"’ 
(165-181). 
III]. Questions ror Stupy AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issu. of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Pharisees as a Sect. (1.) What were the 
irreconcilable differences which made it impossible for 
Jesus and the Pharisees, as a whole, to get together ? 
{Geikie : J 4.] (2.) What were the elements ir Phari- 
saism that gave it such a hold upon the respect and 
confidence of the common people of Judea and Galilee ? 
(Geikie: J 1. McLaren: 1. Dunning: Gen. Prep., 1.] 
Their Relations with Jesus. (3.) Does Luke 7 : 
36-50, compared with Luke 11 : 37 and 14 : 1, indicate 
that curiosity or censoriousness were the leading reasons 
for such hospitality as Jesus received from Pharisees ? 
Was it possible for such a man as Simon to understand 
Jesus? (4.) How did their opposition to Jesus become 
so marked that they ascribed his power to Satan ? 

3. His Companions. (5.) From Luke 8 : 1-3; Acts 
I : 21, etc., what may we conclude regarding the num- 
ber of the close adherents of Jesus who were in the « eye- 
witness'’ (Luke 1 : 2) class? What one test did Jesus 
apply ? (Matt. 12 : 50.) 

4. The Charge of Satanic Agency. (6.) How did 
Jesus show that the charge of the Pharisees (Matt. 12 : 
24) was absurd ? 

5. The Unpardonable Sin. (7.) If human sins of 
every sort, even sins of the tongue (Matt. 12 : 31), not 
excluding sins against Jesus arising from a misconcep- 
tion of his character, are forgivable, what could Jesus 
have meant by the sin against the Holy Spirit, how had 
the Pharisees been on the verge of committing it, and 
why was it essentially beyond pardon ? 

6. The Sign of the Prophet Jonah. (8.) What two 
‘*signs'' are mentioned by Jesus in Matthew 12 : 38- 
42? (9.) Which sign were they bound at that time to 
recognize and consider ? 

7. The Penalty of Religious Emptiness. (10.) What 
is the only method of permanently expelling evil ten- 
dencies ? 


* 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. | 
(For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

These passages illustrate the radical differences of 
attitude which Jesus had to take to different classes. He 
was tenderness itself to those who felt their need or 
were really zealous to serve God. 

The greatest sin against one’s self and against God is 
to stubbornly deny and disparage what we know to be 
the truth. 

[Epiror's Notre.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
Jesus at the Pharisee's House 


HE great party known as the Pharisees was the 
natural development of the conception of Judaism 
as primarily an exact obedience to the Mosaic law. The 
rise of this intense legalism dates, in its beginnings, 
from the finding of the Book of the Law in Josiah's 
time, and was so intensified during the exile that we find 
Ezra the head of a body known already as the Scribes. 
Their life work it was to develop all possible applica- 
tions of every precept in the Decalogue, and in the Penta- 
teuch at large, and to enforce obedience to all the de- 
tails thus invented by legal ingenuity. This casuistical 
minuteness was the natural outcome of assuming that 
such promises as that in Leviticus (Lev. 18 : 5), ‘‘ Ye 
shall therefore keep my statutes, and my judgments : 
which if a man do, he shall live in them,’’ extended not 
only to the present life, but also to that of the kingdom 
of the Messiah hereafter. 

To make its fulfilment the more certain, each genera- 
tion of Scribes, or, as they were also called, of rabbis, 
extended farther and farther the sweep of each precept 
till the whole life of the Jew, who would be righteous in 
the Pharisaic sense, grew, to use the words of Peter, into 
‘*a yoke which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear’’ (Acts 15 : Lo). 

Doubtless many nobler spirits were kindled by such a 
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system into sincere attempts to earn «« eternal life'’ by 
«« walking,’* like the parents of the Baptist, *' in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless,’’ 
with a goodly remembrance that the moral as well as the 
ritual law was to be thus honored. The finer natures 
such as that of Paul or Peter, or the young man of great 
possessions, ~*ho fancied he had kept all the com- 
mandments from his youth, and whom Jesus loved 
(Mark 10 : 17), are further examples of this class of 
‘* Israelites indeed."* 

But to the mass of those who were separated from the 
multitude by supreme devotion to legal righteousness, 
the effect of opinions which made heaven the reward of 
merit, and that merit a slavish observance of external 
rites and forms, was the wide growth of hypocrisy, —that 
is, of mere acting ; the whitening of the outside of a sep- 
ulcher which, within, was full of all uncleanness ; the 
washing carefully the outside of the cup which, within, 
was full of extortion and excess (Matt. 23 : 25-28). 
Thus all the best, but also, in a far larger propoition, 
all the insincere, religionists of Christ's day were Phari- 
sees or Separatists, this name having at first been given 
them apparently by their Sadducee or ‘‘ Old Church’’ 
opponents,—that by which they recognized each other 
being the ‘‘ Haberim,’’ or, we may say, ‘‘ Brotherhood."’ 
Without any organization as a party, they yet strove un- 
ceasingly to extend their membership (Matt. 23 : 15), 
with the ultimate aim of securing a world-wide rising of 
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fanaticism against Rome. Proud of their zeal for the 
law, they despised the multitude who either would not, 
or could not, imitate their legal strictness, and hence, 
with the «‘common people’’ at large they had no in- 
tercourse that might be avoided. 

One of the more unworthy of this fraternity had one 
day invited Jesus to eat at his house, and he had com- 
plied. But while they reclined at table, a woman of 
indifferent character in the past, availing herself of the 
ever open door of Eastern houses, slipped in silently, 
and, coming behind Jesus, burst into tears, amidst which 
she held his feét, which were presently wetted with her 
weeping, so that she kept wiping them dry again with 
her hair,-now hanging loose over her in her self-neglect- 
ing distress. Erelong, taking the sacred feet in her 
hands, she raised them to her lips and tenderly kissed 
them, and then poured over them the costly offering 
of an alabaster flask of almost priceless Oriental oint- 
ment. Jesus had very recently called on all who 
labored and were heavy laden to come to him and find 
rest for their souls, and it may be she had heard these 
heavenly words, so different from the curses and ab- 
horrence which alone she received from self-righteous 
Pharisees. 

The host was shocked. ‘ Had Jesus really been a 
prophet, as some say,’ thought he, ‘‘he would have 
seen what kind of a woman this was who defiled him by 
her touch.”’ 


ca) 267 

But the All-merciful had a different fecling towards 
her. To him she was a broken-hearted penitent, such 
as he came to seek and save. ‘‘I have something to 
say to you, Simon,’’ he began. ‘A lender had two 
debtors ; one owed him five hundred pence ; the other, 
fifty. Finding both unable to pay, he forgave both. 
Which of them, do you think, would love him most ?’’ 

The Pharisee could not help answering, ‘‘ He, 1 sup- 
pose, to whom he forgave most.” 

‘You are right,’’ replied Jesus. Then turning to 
the woman, who still stood near one she so gratefully 
loved, he went on, ‘‘ Do you see this woman? I entered 
your house, and you gave me no water for my feet, 
though common courtesy always does this to a guest. 
She, however, has wetted my feet with her tears, ar. ‘ 
wiped them with her hair. . You never gave me the 
usual kiss of salutation, but she, since the “me I came 
in, has not ceased to kiss my feet. You did not anoint 
my head with oil, as is done where it is wished to honor 
a guest, but she has anointed my feet with the costliest 
ointment. I tell you, therefore, that her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven, for she loved much; but to whom 
little is forgiven, the same loves little.'"" Then address- 
ing the woman, he said te her, ‘* Thy sins are forgiven 
thee. Thy faith has saved thee ; go in peace."’ 

*« Who is this,’ muttered the Pharisees who sat with 
the host at table, ‘‘ who even dares to forgive sins ?”’ 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Gigantic Tour of The Sunday 
School Times 


TATE Sunday-school conventions are the leaven of 
the vast Sunday-school activities of North America. 
It is these conventions that keep the pulses of the work- 
ers quickened, that arouse spirits that might otherwise 
flag, that bring to notice all that is best and newest and 
most effective in Sunday-school work. Without them, 
the right hand of the state would not know what the left 
hand was doing, —and this would not be well in Sunday- 
school work. The conventions are the means of in- 
structing, refreshing, and stimulating the minds and 
hearts of all who are engaged in the teaching work 
of the church. 

In order to come into the closest possible touch with 
these supply-centers of Sunday-school life, The Sunday 
School Times is sending out its representatives on one 
of the most comprehensive trips ever made, on such a 
mission, in North America. On March 31, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson left the home office of The 
Times at 1031 Walnift Street, Philadelphia, and began 
the journey that is indicated by the heavy black line 
on the accompanying map. They have so planned their 


itinerary as to be present at almost every state conven- 
tion occurring between now and next August. Such 
few conventions as they cannot reach will be attended 
either by Mr. H. F. Schwartz, one ot the paper's office 
force, or by still other representatives. 

It is the purpose of all these representatives to bring 
The Sunday School Times into close, living touch with 
the millions of earnest workers scattered broadcast 
throughout this land. They will be glad to meet per- 
sonally as many as possible of the friends and readers 
of the Times in the various points at which they 
stop. They will be glad, also, to make new friends 
for the paper by introducing it and themselves to such 
as are not yet numbered among the members of its 
great family. They will be on the lookout for good 
things tnat are going on in the Sunday-school world, that 
they may pass them on through the columns of the 
paper. And they will be equally on the lookout for 
such unfilled needs as they may see existing, that The 
Sunday School Times may do its share toward meeting 
such needs by timely counsel and suggestion. 

If you are a reader of the paper, and are to be present 
at any of the conventions named here, make yourself 
known to the paper's representatives, and give them the 


pleasure of at least a handshake and a word of greeting. 
If you or your friends are not readers of the paper, get one 
of its representatives to tell you why you ought to be ! 
The following list shows the dates and places of the 
conventions which are to be attended (D.V.) by the 
representatives of The Sunday School Times : 


Opelika, Alabama, .... . April 4-6 
Nashville, Tennessee,. ....... . April 10-12 
Ravenswood, West Virginia, . .. . . . April 17-19 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana,. . ..... . April 180 
Temple, Texas, oh eo 0 ee eo 
Wilmington, Delaware,. ........ . April 26-27 
Augusta, Georgia May 2-3 
Atchison, Kansas, . May 8-10 
Paris, Illinois, a ee ee May 15-17 
St. Paul, Minnesota, ; May 15-17 
Watertown8South Dakota. ‘ May 17-19 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, May 24-25 
Butte, Montana, ‘ : . . May 29-31 
Akron, Ohio, , » 8 ee 
Walla Walla, Washington,. ....... . . June5-7 
Buffalo, New York, : ‘ (eee se «eae 
A eee . . June 12-14 
Portiantl, Oregon,. ........... . jume 19-15 
Creston, lowa, ose ets dé ae es «eee 
Lincoln, Nebraska, .......... . . june 1gar 
San Jose, California, . 6 1o Oe 6.006 6 6 see 
ackson, Missisippi, .......... . . June 20-22 

atello, Idaho, .... . Tune 26-28 
Salt Lake City, a = ; jaty 1-3 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, . . . Jul 6 
Denver, Coloradc, . . " : a ae 


= tus, 
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Tennessee Sunday-School Workers 
in Convention 


F rain and gloomy weather could have accomplished 
it, the enthusiasm of the workers would certainly 
have been dampened during the days of the Tennessee 
State Sunday-school Convention, held in Nashville, 
April 10-12, 1900, There were a goodly number of 
people present, however, at most of the sessions. About 
a hundred and sixty delegates registered. 

In addresses of hearty welcome the governor of Ten- 
nessee, the Hon. B. H. McMillan, and the mayor of 
Nashville, the Hon. James M. Head, spoke heartily in 
favor of the work and its workers generally, and Dr. 
John Mathews, the reverend pastor of the McKendree 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, extended a wel- 
come on behalf of the churches of the city. Responses 
were made by E. P. King of Knoxville and John R. 
Harris of Lewisburg. 

Preceding the opening session, at a conference of field 
workers’ and county officers, led by Professor H. M. 
Hamill, it was stated that forty-three counties out of 
nineiy-six in Tennessee are organized, and thirty-one 
others partially so; good work has been done in sev- 
enty-two counties, and progress has been made in spite 
of peculiar hindrances, geographical mainly. Its moun- 
tain, not yet tunneled, and its r'ver, now bridged, that 
cuts the state into three divisions, —east, middle, and 
west Tennessee, —besides social and political differences, 
have proved barriers to the best results in the work of 
organization. Twenty counties have no railroads, mak- 
ing free intercourse among the people impossible. 
Those easily reached take up the work well, and it was 
decided unwice to neglect ‘he organized counties in try- 
ing to reach hose un rganized. The Rev. George O, 
Bachman, general state <ecretary, deserves great credit 
or his untiring efforts. The amount of good he has ac- 
complished cannot easily be estimated, 

Professor J. D, Blanton, president of the State Associa- 
tion, presided over the meetings. Various Sunday- 
school topics were treated of by such competent speakers 
as Joseph Carthel of Alabama, Professor E. A. Fox of 
Kentucky, Dr. G. E. Harrison of Tennessee, the state 
field worker, and Dr. J. 1. D. Hinds of the International 
Lesson Committee. Much sorrow was expressed for the 
cause of the absence of John R. Pepper of Memphis, 
one of the foremost of the state workers, and many 
earnest prayers were offered for the recovery of his 
young son, who has been seriously ill for many weeks. 

Mrs. M. F. 
the way she gained the attention of the young as well as 


jryner of Chicago showed rare skill in 


older hearers on primary topics. 

About six hundred dollars was pledged for the coming 
year's work. This, in addition to a number of sus- 
taining memberships, makes the financial outlook en- 
cOuraging. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows, 
and the next state convention will probably be held at 
Jackson, Tennessee. 

President, Professor E. L. Mendenhall, Humboldt, 
Tennessee ; vice-president West Tennessee, A. D. Mason, 
Memphis ; vice-president Middle Tennessee, S. T. Mor- 
ton, Shelbyville ; vice-president East Tennessee, James 
Maynard, Knoxville ; treasurer, Professor R. W. Jones, 
Nashville ; field worker, Dr. G. E. Harrison. 
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Books and Writers 


x % 


Stories for Half-Hour. Reading 


HEN the writer of fiction starts out to construct a 
short story, he must choose from his intellectual 

««kit'’ quite a different set of tools from those he would 
employ in setting up the scaffolding for a novel, a ro- 
mance, or a long historical narrative. “ A short story is 
not a novel in little. It has a distinctive character of its 
own, its own limitations, its own peculiar principles, 
and only in so far as the author's instinct guides him to 
exemplify this in form and construction can he be said 
to have succeeded in accomplishing the’ purpose under- 





Biditor’s Note.—Recent weeks have seen the appearance of an 
t iy attract.ve lot of books of shc:t stories. This article 
d mext week by a review of still other books of this 
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lying the best short stories. If, as has 
French hold incontestable supremacy in 
form of fiction, it must also be admitted that Americans 
are at present running them a close second. 

What, for instance, could be more vigorous, more 
dramatic, more rigorously suppressive of non-essentials, 
than the handful of short tales composing Bret Harte's 
collection entitled A/r. Jack Hamilin's Mediation and 
Other Stories ($1.25)? Here is invigorating fiction, 
simple in form, various, and never by any chance mis- 
taking its mission or forgetting its purpose. Necessarily 
there is opportunity for ‘‘ natural selection’’ among the 
tales, but when Bret Harte’s foot is, figuratively speak- 
ing, on his native heath, he is apt to make such choice 
a difficult problem. 

It is always a pleasure to encounter the finished and 
admirably picturesque work of Professor Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Whether in prose or poetry this writer is 
essentially the artist, and whatever he puts forth bears 
the hall-mark of a sincere gift. By the Marshes of 
Minas ($1.25) is a volume of short tales dealing with 
life in Acadia before that primitive and romantic region 
had passed, and was passing, from French possession 
into English, and became what we now know as Nova 
Scotia. There is no small charm in these crisp, graphic 
stories, each of which is notable for its dramatic unity 
and exquisite craftsmanship, and which, considered col- 
lectively, form a book that emphasizes its author's claim 
to distinction. 


been said, the 
this particular 


What Sarah Orne Jewett has to say is always of a 
rather gentle nature, but it is always most delicately yet 
authoritatively expressed, and its effect is convincing 
and suggestive. Zhe Queen's Twin and Other Stories 
($1.25) are delicious bits of cool, quiet characterization, 
full of the aroma of field grass and fresh salt breezes. The 
opening tale, ‘‘ The Queen's Twin,"' ‘* Martha’s Lady,”’ 
and ‘‘A Dunnet Shepherdess,’’ especially are stories 
that will stay in the memory for many a day, and will 
serve in the end, with the sum of her other admirable 
achievements, to give their author even a more distin- 
guished position than she now holds in the field of 
letters. 

A long short story is 7he J/onster ($1.25), by Stephen 
Crane, and a problem tale as well. Written in a brisk 
familiar style, and dealing with ordinary familiar folk, 
it still achieves an effect of haunting gruesomeness that 
is as positively disquieting as were the old ghost stories 
of our childhood. A subtle propounding, this, of a 
question that must at some time or other have sug- 
gested itself to every thoughtful mind, and for which 
our humanity would seem to have discovered no solu- 
tion. But probably the author did not start out, with 
Doubt- 
less his intention was more properly to provide his 
readers with a sort of ‘‘ the-goblins-' ll-catch-you-ef-you- 


malice aforethought, to write a problem tale. 


don’ t-watch-out’’ sensation, and to say :hat he has suc- 
ceeded is to state the case mildly. But there is strength 
and directness in the story, and its effect, if morbid, 1s 
anything but baneful. 

The scent of their native cherry blossoms is in the 
dainty tales of New Japan comprising the volume Zhe 
Custom of the Country ($1.50), by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
More delicate, charming, and beguiling stories than 
these it would be hard to find. The author, the wife of 
the British Minister to Japan, is thoroughly familiar 
with the country she describes, and has, moreover, a 
very attractive style of her own, in which she rehearses 
the histories of her bird-hearted little heroines, O Tora, 
Ume, O Haru, and O Ione san, who flutter through the 
fancy like fascinating butterflies long after one has closed 
the covers of her refreshing book. 

A particular interest attaches to the collection of sto- 
ries entitled /roka: Tales of Japan ($1.25), from the 
fact that its author, Adachi Kinnosuki, is a Japanese 
who writes of his native ‘‘ Home Land of the Sun"’ 
most able and easy English. 


in 
Here one finds free-hand 
studies made from life, done at close range, the subjects 
whereof are seen through no distorting or exaggerating 
The folklore, the 
distinguishing caste characteristics of the country, the 


media of alien prejudice or partiality. 


singular, all-pervading poetry of the place itself, are set 
forth with admirable adroitness, and in the convincing 
manner of one who speaks with authority. Lovers of 
the ‘* Dear Islands of the Dragon-fly"’ will find justifica- 
tion for their predeliction in these charming records of a 
charming country. 

For contrast one may turn from these placid Orientals 
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to the rough-and-ready fighting type of frontiersmen 
upon our western prairies, as depicted by Frederick 
Remington in Alen with the Bark On ($1.25). In Mr. 
Remington are united, with happiest result, the draughts- 
man and the author, and his book represents him ad- 
mirably in both capacities. Its illustrations are as spir- 
ited and vigorous as his text is graphic and vivid. 
Acting as correspondent during the recent Spanish- 
American war, he found material after his own heart 
ready to his hand, some of which figures now in the ex: 
cellent book he has made. ‘‘In the Bowels of a Battle- 
ship,’’ ‘‘ When a Document is Official,’’ and ‘‘ With the 
Fifth Corps,’’ are sterling sketches, and their companion 
pieces are fully as fine. The collection as a whole is 
capital. 

Richard Harding Davis, too, has utilized some of his 
experiences gained while acting as war correspondent, 
and «‘On the Fever Ship’’ and ‘‘The Man with One 
Talent,’ as included in Zhe Lion and the Unicorn 
($1.25), are more than casually interesting, and put 
forth a rather greater bid for consideration than could be 
consistently claimed by some of the same author's re- 
cent magazine contributions. There are strength and 
purpose and sincere feeling in these two tales, which 
place the book on a par with the best work Mr. Davis 
has yet put forth. And that is speaking well for them, 
when one remembers the daintiness of The Princess 
Aline and the vitality of My Disreputable Friend Mr. 
Raegan. 
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A Noteworthy Book on the 
Holy Spirit 


HE increased emphasis given to the work of the 
Holy Spirit in Christian literature and life has not 
been without its dangers. There have been resultant 
tendencies toward views which are as unscriptural as they 
are unpsychological. It is therefore gratifying to find 
a treatise upon this subject practical in its aim, which 
presents cautions to the class most liable to be affected 
by distorted conceptions of the presence and power ol 
the Holy Spirit. It is by the Rev. J. D. Robertson, 
M.A., D.Sc., and is entitled Zhe Holy Spirit and Chris- 
tian Service (published in London). ; 

The book is substantially the course of lectures deliv- 
ered by the author to ‘‘ students of the Christian Workers’ 
Training Institute under the auspices of the Edinburgh 
Presbytery of the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land.’* ‘*Home-mission workers, Bible women, district 
visitors, and tract distributors, were well represented.’* 
For such an audience the lectures were specially appro- 
priate, but the printed volume may be read with profit 
by all who are engaged in ‘‘ Christian service.’’ Recog- 
nizing throughout that the Holy Spirit is the efficient 
agent in such service, the author, without so stating, 
presents the dynamic view of the Spirit's operation in 
men, guardian, carefully against false conceptions of this 
work. He kecps close to his topic, and to his audience 
as well, in all parts o1 his treatment. ‘‘Service, the 
True Idea of the Christian Life,’’ is the opening topic ; 
the Holy Spirit's varied relations to Christian service 
form the theme of the larger part of the volume, the 
closing chapter dealing with ‘‘The Relation betwecn 
Spiritual Life and Christian Service."’ 

A characteristic excellence of the treatise is the simple 
and effective dealing with what may be termed the psy- 
chological aspects of the Holy Spirit's operation upon 
the believer. It will also encourage those who have 
been misled by the demand for a specific and stereo- 
typed indication of the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
which they failed to discover in their own experience. 
The diversity of gifts and operations is discussed with 
gree’ ‘discrimination. 

x % %&% 


The Cambri¢ge Bibie for Schools and Colleges: The Bocks 
of Chronicles. With maps, notes, and introduction. By 
William Emery Barnes, D.D., Fellow and Chaplain of Peter- 
house, formerly Lecturer in ‘Theology at Clare College. §t. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colieges : The 
Proverbs, With introduction and notes by the Ven. T. ‘I. 
Perowne, B.L., Archdeacon of Norwich, late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 75 cents. 


It is refreshing to read a, treatment of the books of 
Chronicles in which their historical claims are treated 
with respect. Dr. Barnes regards the additions to the 
history of David in 1 Chronicles *22-29 as mainly ana- 
chronistic, and attributes to the chronicler throughout a 
habitual exaggeration of numbers, arid a mistaken idea 
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as to the prevalence and influence of the | alternately brilliant and somber, till it 
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ceremonial laws ; but outside these fegions | closes in the fearful tragedy of Queretaro, 


he regards the history as in the main re- 


liable. He thinks that the history was’ 


compiled by ‘‘an older or younger con- 
temporary of Nehemiah,”’ but that addi- 
tions were made to it as late as 300 or 250 
B.C. The critical position thus marked 
out is untenable. If the proofs are good 
that the books of Chronicles were mainly 
written in the time of Nehemiah, then 
the proofs that there are later additions 
fail; and if the books are truthful to the 
extent asserted by Dr. Barnes, then they 
are truthful to a much greater extent. 
Nevertheless, his critical position has in- 
sured ffom him a reverent and careful 
treatment of his subject. The volume is 
a thoroughly creditable part of the ex- 
ceedingly valuable‘sseries to which it be- 
longs. There are in vogue two widely 
divergent methods of commenting on a 
biblical book. In one method, the com- 
mentator deals mainly with the question 
how the book came into existence in its 
present form ; in the other method, he 
deals mainly with the meaning of the 
contents of the book. Contrary to the 
prevalent fashion, Archdeacon Perowne 
follows principally the second of these 
methods. The result is a clear, well- 
grounded and unusually satisfactory treat- 
ment of this greatest of the Hebrew wis- 
dom books. 





Present-Day Egypt. By Frederic Courtland 

Penfield. Illustrated by Paul Philippoteaux 

5" R. Talbot Kelly, and from photographs. 
50. 


In this gaily-beund book, Mr. Penfield, 
who was recently the American diplomatic 
agent and consul-general in Egypt, aims 
to’ report the present social, political, eco- 
nothic, and administrative condition of 
that wonderful country, the cradle of civili- 
zation. Leaving to others the discussion 
of its “ancient history and awe-inspiring 
monuments, he descants on the beauties 
of fascinating Cairo, the stir of commercial 
Alexandria, the pleasures of a winter so- 
journ in the Nile valley, and the new en- 
gineering projects for damming the river 
and increasing the extent of fertilized 
soil. There is also a brief acknowledg- 
ment ot the good work done by the United 
Presbyterian Mission in Egypt. Several 
chapters are given to the history and 
explanation of the present paradoxical 
government of the country. Though the 
power is nominally vested in the Khedive 
Abbas Hilmi Pasha, who acknowledges 
the Sultan as his sovereign, practically it 
belongs to Lord Cromer, England's rep- 
resentative among the diplomatic agents 
appointed by foreign governments. In 
spite of the absolute disclaimers of an- 
nexation by British generals and states- 
men, when England first actively inter- 
fered in Egyptian affairs, her control is 
now beyond dispute, and works well for 
all parties. The book has fifty-four full- 
page illustrations, an excellent map, and 
a good index. 


~ 


Maximilian in Mexico: A Woman's Remi- 
niscences of the French Intervention, 1862- 
me, By Sara Yorke Stevenson, Sc.D. 

» 50. 


The disastrous attempt to establish in 
Mexico a Latin empire under the Austrian 
Archduke Maximilian was a wild scheme 
of the visionary and unscrupulous Napo- 
leon III. Taking advantage of the Civil 
War in the United States, he sought thus 


lines of this dastardly plot, as well as the 
romantic story of the French intervention, 





| 
| 





| Sic in the Home 
to counteract and stifle on American soil 
the American republican idea. The out- 


are vividly set forth in Mrs. Stevenson's 
reminiscences of her youthful experience 
in strangely trying circumstances. Sum- 
moned by family reasons from Paris to 
Mexico at the very crisis of the French 
intervention, she came in contact with the 
misguided Maximilian and all who shared 
the perils of his enterprise. She shows 
how this weak prince, who had sought the 
Pope's blessing, became bewildered in 
negotiating with different parties, until, 
by his vacillation, he hastened his own 
destruction. The tragedy and pathos of 
the picturesque story are relieved with 
touches of humor. The book is dedicated 
to the memory of Sefior Romero, late 
minister of Mexico at Washington. _ The 
illustrations are chiefly portraits of distin- 
guished actors in this historicaldrama. A 
full index adds to the merits of the book. 


= 


Any book mentioned h here o ore elsewhere 
in these ¢ columns may be “ordered i at the 








price named, postage free, from The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Harper’s Guide to Paris and the Exposition 
of 1900. §r. 

A Summer in England: With a Continental 
Supplement. A Handbook for the Use of 
American Women. 50 cents. 


The Paris Exposition (the fifth in tha 
show-city of the world) has already opened 
its gates, and thousands of Americans will 
flock thither thissummer. Harper's very 
compact fine-print Guide gives abundant 
and exact information about nearly every- 
thing necessary for the comfort and con- 
venience of the-traveler from New York 
to Paris. Besides maps and descriptions 
of both cities, there are photogrephic 
views of the most notable buiidings, monu- 
ments, and bridges of the French capital, 
an encyclopedia of its points of interest, 
and many suggestions as to the best ways 
of seeing them. The few pages of French 
phrases may serve as acrutch. The in- 
dex facilitates research. The handbook 
on A Summer in England, prepared by 
the Women’s Rest Tous Association, is 
admirably adapted for the use of the in- 
experienced traveler, though it does not 
supersede the usual guide-book. Its fa- 
miliar style and apt quotations give fresh- 
ness and piquancy to its solid informa- 
tion about tours and lodging, dress and 
customs, and make it- readable even for 
those who are debarred from the pleasure 
of going abroad, Its excellent lists of 
boeks about England and other countries 
(including several novels) would be of ser- 
vice to many town libraries, 


£ 


Sunday Afternoons for the Children: A 
Mother Book. By E. Frances Soule. 75 
cents. 


Mothers are continually asking for some 
simple and appropriate occupations for 
children on Sundays in the home. A 
handy little book, designed to respond to 
this demand, has been prepared by E. 
Frances Soule. It grows out of the au- 
thors practical work with children as 
mother and teacher. There is not much 
novelty in the devices, such as the use of 
blocks, flowers, sewing-cards, a question 
box, etc., but this will not lessen their 
helpfulness to mothers who cannot plan 
or are overworked. A chapter on ‘* Mu- 
"* is suggestive, and the 
author's testimony to its good influence 
over children is strong. A collection of 
hymns and poems for the little ones con- 
cludes the volume worthily. 





"s Prayer. By the Rev. Charies 
Herbert Scholey, M.A., B.D. 30 cents. 

Asimple, unpretentious putting of truths 
that are common, but none the less precious, 
characterizes the two discourses in Mr. 
Scholey’s little book. The title is the sub- 
ject of the first address, which pictures 
graphically and with a free hand the story 
of the prodigal son and its lessons. ‘ Fish- 
ers of Men”’ is the theme of the second 
discourse. The book will furnish a quiet 
half-hour’s reflective reading for Sunday 
afternoon, 


2% 


Books Received 
April 16 to April a3 


Blackboard in the Sunday-school, The. 
Henry Turner Bailey. 75 cents. 

By Way of the Wilderness. By ‘‘ Pansy."’ $1.50 

Campaign of the "Jungle. By Edward Strate- 
meyer, $1.25. 

Commentary on the New Testament. Vol VI. 
By Rev. W. B. Godbey, A.M. $1.50. 

Forestman of Vimpek. By Madam Flora P. 
Kopta. $1.25. 

Jewish History and Literature. 
H. Harris. 

Klondike Stampede. 


By 


By Dr. Maurice 


By Tappan Adney. $3. 


Life and Work of Dwight L. Moody. By Rev. 
A. W. Williams. $1.25 and $1.75. 

Missent. The Story of a Letter. By ‘* Pansy.” 
75 cents. 


Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question. 
Charles Allen. $1.50. 
Pictures from the Lives of the Great Composers 
for Children. By Thomas Tapper. $1.25. 
Reminiscences of Morris Steinert. Compiled 
and Arranged by Jane Marlin. $2. 

Robert Tournay. A Romance of the French 
Revolution. By William Sage. $1.50. 

Shorter Life of D. L. Moody. . Vol. Il: His 
Work) By Paul Dwight Moody and Arthur 
Percy Fitt. Paper, 15 cents. 

Story of Robert Raikes for the Young. 
J. Henry Harris. 50 ceuits. 

Taming of the Shrew. By William Shake 


By 


By 


Speare. Paper, ro cents. 

The Carpenter. By Rev. Charles A. S, Dwight. 
59 cents. 

Their Silver Wedding joey. eee Edi- 
tion.) By W. D. Howells. 


Twentieth Century Koi onties A Series of 
Addresses to Young Men. By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. 75 cents. 

All Aboard ; or, Where Traveling, and Why? 
By Richard W. Lewis. Five copies, $1. 

A Woman's Paris. $1.25. 

The Parsonage Porch: Seven Stories from a 


Clergyman’s Note-book By Bradley Gil- 
man. $1. 


usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed te any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser coniract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the rigulas 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Opportunities for business at towns on the 
new lines of-the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway are summarized in a pamphlet that 
may be obtained upon application to W. B. 
Kniskern, General 


Agent, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord. 
ance, New Maps. 
The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. . The Illustrations are from recent photographs. 
he Concordance is the most complete ay produced. 





he Maps are cially en poves from the latest sur- 
veys, an Base \ t thorough inde 

he Sun col Times says: ‘* The Nelson 

Teacher's ‘Bible | 4 of high grade.”’ ‘‘ The work 


excellent.’’ All styles and prices. For sale by all 
ksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
«& SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York, 





“— NOT 


ALL the NAME 


but if you select a service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


bearing our name you may be 
imprint thus &@ sure there’s 
none better, 


Our new martial service entitled 


FORWARD 


contains many novel and attractive features—sure to 

please the children. Ask your dealer for it, or send us 

15 cents for samples, including a copy of “ Christie's 

id Organ.” 108 Washington Street, Chicago 
150 Fifth Avenue, New Y York 


SACRED abt 
No. 2 sicky-scvonss. 


By the popular Authors of 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 


of which over 735,000 have been sold. 
$25 per 100. Sample copy mailed on receipt of 20 cts, 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago, 


es SN ARS Go!” 
Our 1900 Gane s Day Service by W. A. gen | 
aasisted by oes trey G. Fithtom, J. Howasd Entwisle, an 
Burton H Winslow. 20 pages, complete with bright 
carols, original exercises, ond special primary depart- 
ment features. rice : 5 cents each ; 





$3.75 per 100. 
md 5 cents, in stamps, for complete sa.nple copies of 


**Onward Go,’’ *‘ Following in His Foot 
and specimen pages of ‘* Heavenly Suntight,’ our 
new Sunday-school song book by J. Howard Entwisle, 


Powell G. Fithian, Adam (¢ —— and RK. Frank Lehman, 


Bound in flexible linen. 
Sastalie & Company. tes 9 Bock St St., Philadetphia 





New Children’s Day 

A Floral Service of no ordinary 

character. Words and 

music spirited and 

Crown beautiful. Send ten 

cents for this and two 

others for selection. JOHN J. HOOD, 

1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 38 Ran 
dolph Street, Chicago. 





-1900- HALL»MACK co.’S—1900 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


Better andebrighter than ever 
Flowers of Junet tide Samples of the 
Joy and Praise three for 10 ctt, 
With Fl and with Flowers ) ™ stamps. 
Music. by Messrs. J Lincoln Hall, C. Austin Miles, 
Maurice A. Clifton, and others. per 100, postpaid, 
Hall-Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Parch St., Phila, 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 
** Voices from the Woodland.’’ An attractive, 
new, and renpieng ¢ service for 5unday-schools, by Adam 
Geibel, R. Frank Lehman, and others. 5 cents per copy, 
or with three former issues for 1o cents ; 





r 100, 
prepaid. ** Songs-for Work and Wors ‘ip ip’ is our 
newest 1900 hymn-book, with 248 pieces by Geibel, Leh- 
man, Entwisle, Fithian, Lorenz, and others. It must 
succeed, because it is full of “ successes.” Copies sent 
for 30 cents, p emaattet one week if desired. $25 per 100, 
Gelbet & Lehman, 1022 Arch rch St. P Philadelphia, Pa. 


VICES for the 
junday School. 


CHILDREN'S DAY saz: =: 


Roscene; words by Laura E. New AY This service offers 

exceptional opportunities for dec cananee effects. The 

music is particularly bight and sparkling. Price 0c, 

per doz., 4 per 100. postpaid. Enclose 1c. in stamps for 

samples of our three latest services for Children’s — O 
IR for May contains Children 

Enclose 10c. for sample copy. 


Chicago, 38 Raadorpn dee New York, 22 N. William 8t 


Children’s Day Festival 
Songs and recitations fer Children’s Day. 
THE GEM OF THE YEAR 
§ cents each ; $4.00 per hundred. Address 
The A, Hull Co., 132 Nassau St., New ew York 


“The Palace of Song” 
and “Jn the Sunshine” 


test and brightest of Children’s Day services, 
ach : 5 cts. per copy ; $4.00 per 100, prepaid. 
The Emma Pitt Pub. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


~ 3 Children’s Day Services 


all different, sent on receipt of six 1-cent stamps, 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO. 
84 Wabash Avenue 


0 
Day music for the Choir 





The sw 


Price o 





Chicago 


3 for roc.; 5 for 15¢.; 10 for asc. ., samples of best Chile 
dren's Day services, or name what you want. Our 
own ‘ Ashe aring the Bread of Life,” based on incident of 
Andrew, Philip, lad with loaves, by the Rev. Rufus w. 
Miller. One or more Copies, 4 cts. each. 

Heidelberg Press, 1300 Arch Street, Philade!phia, 








NOW READY 
HEAVENLY 
SUNLIGHT 











Our 96 page Sunday-school hymn-book, bound in 
flexible cloth. 
By J. Howard Entwisle, Powell G. 
Geibel, and R. Frank Lehman. 
complete copy and special introductory offer. 


MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Phila. 


For ‘Sunday- school use exclv sively. 
Fithian, Adam 
Send 10 cents for 
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The Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, April 28, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

75 t Five or more copies to separate 

CUS. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00.) 


$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
° than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 One copy, one year. 


$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
e ters, missionaries, and theological 


students, , , 
* One free cozy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made, 


A Club at The papers for ocles ot Gve oF more 
Subscribers may ve ordere sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired, 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers gout rate do not hues the names of 
are pK nrg ree in Vi club. The 
ckage is addressed to one person 

Addressed Pij/** oa 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without chores, 

ckage-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription, 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into omater pomsee 
aPackage of five or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to ‘any subscriber beyond 





the time paid for, unless by special request. 
ino copuse of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application, 
% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sin ily to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one ad ress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive year'y 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








We publish two books. 
The titles are 


Colorado 
California 


There are two kinds of books. 


One —the cheap sort, exaggerated 
in statement, poorly done, given 
away by the thousand. 


The other—of literary excellence, 
informative, beautifully illustrated, 
printed by experts on fine paper; a 
work of art. 


Our books are of the second kind. 
Cultivated people like them. 
6c. each; postage stamps will do. 


Wilbyon send for them to 


S. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, 
C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, IIL 
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The Good Shepherd 
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reverence, 





































1321 Walnut Street. 


unday-=School Pictures 


These two steel-plate engravings are just what are needed to 
hang on the walls of every Sunday-school. 
object lessons to the children and will beautify the room, 


Two steel-plate engravings of religious sentiment 


Heavy paper, 2231 inches; 
engraving, 1221 inches. 


In the first, the tender light 
of the Saviour’s face shines forth 
with its message—‘‘I am the 
good shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine, 
and I lay down my life for the 


In the other, the solemn les- 
son of the dismantled cross on 
the summit of Calvary is read 
by a shepherd in wondering 


Reduced from $1.00 each 


To close out the limited supply : 
Postpaid, carefully packed, 30 
cents each, or 50 cents for both. 


Steel-plate engravings are not now frequently made. 
engraving them is too great to stand the competition of process plates. 
rare chance to get two beautiful steel-plate engravings for less than the price 
of a photographic process picture. But a publisher failed, we thought our claim 
was a dead loss, and charged it off. In the final settlement we were apportioned 
a small supply of these two steel-plate engravings. 
dispose of them at one-fourth of their original selling price. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 992. 


They are admirable 
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EARN Bicye distributing 

logues for us. A wil ve one Rider 
tin each town FREE USE of sample 
l to ride and exhibi 


eel to t. 
WRITE AT ONCE for Bargain List and our 
SPECIAL OFFER. Address Dept. 81 K. 


‘ y MEAD OYOGLE OOQxcy CHICAGO 
“TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 


The Southern Railway announces that the 
total eclipse of the sun, May 28, 1990, will be 
visible at various points along its line in Alabama, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. For this 
occasion a rate of four cents per mile, one way 
for the round trip, will be made, for parties of 
ten or more, traveling together on one ticket, 
short-line distance to govern in computing rates. 





Specific advice of movements will have to be 
given in advance, in order to get authority for 
the dates of sale, the limit of tickets, and the 
points to which it is desired that they be sold. 

For further information apply to Charles L. 





RAILROADS ” 


Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, Southern 
| Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ARE YOU GOING WEST? 

If you travel via the Nickel Plate Road, 

} you will secure the best service at the lowest 

| rates. Three fast express trains made up of 

elegant day coaches and buffet sleeping-cars, 





are run daily between Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
| Fort Wayne, and Chicago, making close con- 
nections at the latter place with the fast trains 
of all Western roads. The dining-cars and 


meal-stations are owned and operated by the 


Company, and serve the best of meals at 


reascnable rates. Rates and all information 


| will be cheerfully furnished upon application, 
either personally or by letter, to F. J. Moore, 
Genl. Agent, 291 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


HOMAS JEFFERSON in his “votes” uses the 

following language in reference to Natural Bridge, 
Virginia : “The Natural Bridge, the most sublime of 
nature's works,”’ and again, “It is impossible for the 
emotions arising from the sublime to be felt beyond 
| what they are here, etc."" Natural Bridge and Luray 
Caverns are on the (Shenandoah Valley Koute) direct 
line between the North and the South. All tickegs 
good to stop off there. For excursion rates and 
through tickets address the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way, 308 Broadway, New York City, or Roanoke, 
} Virginia. 





CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL, 


The Best Line 


between 


and MINNEAPOLIS 
The route of the PIONEER LIMITED 
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Worth Repeating 


Spring’s Coming 


From “ Little-Folk | rea by Frank Dempster 
Sherman 


HE woodland brooks that murmur as they go 

In silver ripples through the fringing grass 

Are harp-strings touched by God : the winds 
that blow 

Are Spring's gay children, singing as they pass. 


And where the sod is trodden by their feet, 
The Earth, all gladdened by youth's warmer 
blood, 
Puts forth her fragile urns of odors sweet— 
The violet and fragrant crocus bud. 


2% 
The Story that Transformed 
the World — 


Written by William T. Stead, the night after witness 
ing the performance of the Passion Play at Ober- 


ammergau. From “ The Crucifixion,” a 
novel published by Davis & Co., 629 
™ Joman’s Temple, Chicago 


HIS is the story that transformed the 
world ! 
This is the story that transformed 
the world ! 

Yes, and will yet transform it ! 

Yes, thank God, so the answer comes, 
—and will yet transform it until the 
kingdom comes ! 

This is the story that transformed the 
world! I awoke shortly after midnight, 
after seeing the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau, with these words floating back- 
ward and forward in my head like a peal 
of bells from some distant spire. Back- 
ward and forward they went and came, 
and came and went. 

This is the story that transformed the 
world ! 

This is the story that transformed the 
world, And then, in the midst of the re- 
iterated monotone of this insistent mes- 
| sage, came the glad response, from I 
know not where,—yes, and will yet trans- 
form it! And then the two met and 
mingled, strophe and antistrophe, one 
answering the other: ‘‘ This is the story 
that has transformed the world. Yes, 
and will yet transform the world !"' 


I tried to sleep, but could not. It was 
as if church bells were pealing their 
sweet but imperious music’ within my 
brain. So I got up and wrote. 

All is silent save the ticking of the 
watch by my bedside, silent as the stars 
which gleam down from the blue sky 








The Short Line 


between 


CHICAGO and OMAHA 
and SIOUX CITY 
A Good Line 


between 


CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 





Solid trains between 


| 
| CHICAGO, MARQUETTE, HOUGHTON, 





f 


and the Copper Country. 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 
All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and 


anada sell tickets w/a Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. | 


aul Railway. 
For further information apply to 
Geo. H. Hearrorp, W.S. Howett, 
Gen. Pass. Agent Gen’! East. Pass. Agent 
Curcaco, IL... 381 Broapway, N. 











Room 321, Grand Central Station, New York. 


above the cross-crowned crag, which stands 
like some giant sentinel keeping watch 
over the village at its foot. Herod, our 
host, sleeps soundly, and Johannes, wea- 
ried by his double service of waiter at 
the hotel and his 7é/e in the sacred play, 
is oblivious of all. The crowded thou- 
sands who watched for hours yesterday 
the unfolding of the passion of Christ 
Jesus of Galilee have disappeared, and I 
am alone. 

But not alone. For as real and as 
vivid as that same crowd of yesterday 
seem to me the thronging memories of 
other days, of. the centuries that rise be- 
tween the time when Jesus really lived on 
earth and to-day. Nineteen hundred 
years have gone since all that we saw 
represented yesterday was no mere mimic 
show, but deadly,’ tragic fact ; nineteen 
hundred years, during which the shaping 
power of the world has been that story,— 
| the old, old story, never before so vividly 
realized in all its human significance and 
its divine import. .. . 





And it was this story that transformed 
the world. ‘* Thou hast conquered, O 
pale Galilean !'' over how many tribes 
,} and nations and kindreds of men? On 
this very spot, by the side of the swift- 
flowing Ammer, what strange rites were 
| being celebrated long centuries after the 
cry of victory over death burst from the 
lips of the Crucified, and yet here we 
stand to-day. 

Oh, the wonder of it all, the miracle of 
| miracles surely, is this, that this story 
should have transformed the world ! For, 
after all, what was the passion? Looking 
|at it as we looked at it yesterday, not 

from the standpoint of those who see the 
| sacred story through the vista of centuries 
| that have risen in splendor and set in the 
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glory of the cross, but from the standpoint 
which the actors on.the stage ass yes- 
terday, what was the passion? It was merely 
a passing episode in the unceasing martyr- 
dom of man. Think you that of the thirty: 
thousand Jews whom the humane Titus 
by a mere stroke of his stylus condemned 
to be crucified round the walls of Jerusa- 
lem forty years after that scene on Calvary 
none suffered like this? For them also 
was reared the horrid cross ; nor were they 
spared the mockings and the scourgings, 
the cruel thirst and the slow-drawn agony 
of days of death. And among all that 
unnamed’ multitude how few were there 
but had some distracted mother to mourn 
for him, some agoized mother to swoon 
at the news of his death? Jews they 
were, as was he. Hero souls, no doubt 
faithful unto death, and now, let us hope, 
wearing a crown of life; 


which their fathers had received from 
God, and of the temple in which was pre- 
served his holy law. But their self-sacri- 
fice availed not even to save their names 
from oblivion. Their martyrdom was as 
powerless to avert the doom of the chosen 
people as the bursting of the foam-flakes 
cn the sand is to arrest the rush of the re- 
turning tide. 


Why, then, should the death of one 
Jew have transformed the world, while 
the death of these uncounted thousands 
failed even to save the synagogue?... 


This greatest of all the miracles, the | 


eoming. of Christendom into being, has 
become so much a matter of course that 
we marvel as little at it as we do at the 
sunrise, which also in its way is wonder 
worthy enough. Think for a moment of 
how many myriads of fierce heathen, 
worshiping all manner of proud ancestral 
gods, have gone down before the might of 
that pale form! Civilizations and em- 
pires have gone down into the void ; 
darkness covers them over, and oblivion 
is fast erasing the very inscriptions which 
history has traced on their tombs. But 
the kingdom which this man founded 
knoweth no end. The voice that echoed 
from the hills of Galilee is echoing to-day 
from hills the Romans never trod, and 
the story of that life is rendered in tongues 
unknown at Pentecost. The more you 
look at it from the standpoint of the con- 
temporaries of the carpenter of Nazareth, 
the more incredibly marvelous it ap- 
pears. ... 


Yes this was the story that transformed 
the world! This and no other. This it 
was which to make visible men carved it 
in stone, and built it in the cathedral, and 
then, lest even the light of heaven should 
come to the eye of man without bearing 
with it the story of the cross, they filled 
their church windows with stained glass, 
so that the sun should not shine without 
throwing into brighter relief the leading 
features of the wonder-working epoch of 
his life and death. . . . For centuries 
art was but an endless repetition in 
color or in stone of the scenes we wit- 
nessed yesterday, or of incidents in 
lives which had been transformed by 
these scenes. The more utterly we strip 
the story of the Passion of all supernatural 
significance, the more irresistibly comes 
back upon the mind the overwhelming 
significance of the transformation which it 
has effected in the world. 

Why ?—I keep asking why? If there 
were no divine and therefore natural law 
behind all that, why should that trivial 
incident, the crucifixion of one among 
the unnumbered host of vagabonds exe- 
cuted every year in the reign of Tiberius 
and the Czsars that followed him, how 
comes it that we are here to-day? Why 
are railways built and special trains or- 
ganized and six thousand people gathered 
in curiosity or in awe to see the represen- 
tation of the simple tale? How comes 
it, if there were no dynamo at the other 
end of that long coil of centuries, that the 
light should still be shining at our end to- 
day? Shining, alas! not so brightly as 
could be wished, but to shine at all, is 
that not in itself miraculous ? 

Through all the ages it has shone with 
varying luster. And still it shines. The 
dawn of a new day, as I write, is break- | 
ing _Mpon this mountain valley. The | 





patriots who | 
knew how to die in the service of the land | 
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cocks are crowing in the village, recalling 
the apostle who, in the midst of the 
threatening soldiery, denied his Lord. 
And even as Peter went out.and wept bit- 
terly, and ever after became the stoutest 
and bravest disciple of the Master, may 
it not yet be with those of this generation 
who also have denied their Redeemer ?. 
And if the transformation is to be 
effected, and the light and warmth of a 
new day of faith and hope and love are 
to irradiate the world, then may it not be 
confidently asserted that in the old, old 
story of the cross lies the secret of the 
only power which can save mankind ? 


- 


£2 
What is “ Environment” 


From “* Hits and Misses,’’ 





by Charles Frederic Goss 


F you ¢hink yourself to be a shuttlecock 
between the battledoors of Fate, you 

will be. ‘If you believe that ‘* en- 
vironment”’ can extinguish your light, it 
will extinguish your light. But if you 
will begin now to believe in the superi- 





ority of spirit over matter, immortality 


swell up from the depths of your beings 
like fountains in a desert. Dedicate your- 
self to victory over the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, and ‘neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
you from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’ 





| Truly, ‘the soul is its own place, and 
/of a heaven can make a hell, or hell of 
heaven.’” <A beautiful environment can 


no more make a base soul beautiful, un- 
aided and alone, than it can make a beau- 
tiful soul base without that soul's consent. 
With all my heart I believe in the be‘ 
neficence of a good and the bane of a 
bad environment, but it is because I be- 
lieve in the power of the self-conscious 
soul to be superior to both, if it deter- 
mines that it w7//, that I am here to-day. 
My friends, ‘ve too live in the midst of 
evil influences like those to whom the 
Apostle wrote. We pass the time of our 
sojourn amidst a crooked and perverse 
generation. But we too, like them, may 
be here and now blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of God without rebuke, and 
may shine as lights in this wicked world. 
But in order to do this you must take 
these influences by the very throat. You 
cannot trifle with them. You cannot 
give them a single inch of rope. . . . 
What we need is a Paul or two among | 
us, to show us how a man can really be a | 
master. I can almost hear the words which | 
he would utter if he stood where we are 
standing now. 
lessness, senselessness, materialism, sen- 
suality, you may roil over me like a flood, 
but you cannot budge me from my bed. 
You may grind over me like a glacier, 
but you cannot sweep me from my moor- 
ings.... The mountain must come to 


over mortality, life over death, you will | 
feel new springs of powers and resistance | 





‘‘Age of unreason, rest- | 


Mahomet, for Mahomet will mot go to | 


the mountain.’’ 





Supplant Coffee 
Belief of a Raymond Lady 


Mrs. J. T. Bartlett, Raymond, N. H., says: 
“I suspected that coffee was the cause of my 
persistent dyspepsia and terrible feeling of weak- 
ness and faintness at the heart. It was hard to 
give up coffee, but when I got some I ostum 
Food Coffee, and learned how to make it prop- 
erly, I quickly obtained relief from the old trou- 
bles. The unpleasant sensation of faintness at 
the heart has entirely gone. 

“When I first tried Postum, I failed to notice 
the injunction to boil it fifteen minutes, and so let 
it boil just a few minutes, as I would coffee. [ 
was disappointed in the flavor, and did not try it 
again until told by a friend that this was one of 
the absolute essentials. I have since observed 
the rule, and am entirely satisfied with the drink. 
It is simply perfect. I believe it to be the bev- 
erage of the future, and that it is destined to 
supplant coffee everywhere. 

** One of our business men here has been im- 
proved in health by the use of it No one could | 
wish to return to coffee-drinking after properly } 
testing your delightful and healthful Postum 





| Cereal Co., 


Food Coffee.” 
Made at the pure food factories of the Postum 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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National Lead Co., 








margin are genuine. 


have been the standard for years. 
They are manufactured by the “old Dutch 


and by a company 
which is responsible. Unlike 
the so-called White Leads (mix- 
tures of Zinc, Barytes, etc.), these 


process,” 


brands correctly represent the 
contents of the packages. 


FREE ors. Any shade desired is readily 


obtained. Pamphiet giving full information and 

sowing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam's Experience With Paints’’ for- 
warded upon application. 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


HE brands of White Lead named in 
They are and 
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NOW READY 


What the Course Teaches 


It is in the plan of these les- 






A Supplemental 
Bible Question 


Course 
By John B. Smith 


In Book 
Form 


REAT interest was shown in Mr. Smith's 5- 
question course as published in The Sun- 

day School Times during 1899. 
where the course has been followed report a 6. 
decided quickening of interest in Bible study. 
The course is not to appear in the paper during 
1900, but a new one, based on what has already 
appeared, entirely recast and greatly improved, 7. 
is now ready in book form. 
for a superintendent or teacher to have the 
entire course of fifty-two lessons before him 8. 
He can start his school or class in 
any time of the year, and, if he is obliged to 
miss a Sunday for any reason, he can go right on 9. 
with the course where he left off, as the lessons 
in the book will have no reference to any date, 
but are merely divided into quarters for con- 


The Question Course is contained in a book of 
142 pages, bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents ; 
jive or more copies mailed to one address, 40 
Postage paid by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Pubs. 
1031 Wahknut Street. 


Many schools 


It will be possible 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


sons to put any school or class 
that will faithfully use them in 
possession of the following in- 
formation : 

1. The names and grand divis- 
ions of the Bible, the spirit and 
object for which the Bible was 
given, and the use we should 
make of it. 

2. A brief outline of the life of 
Jesus, and an — to tell the 
good news he brou 

3. Arf outline of - history of 
the Jewish nation. 

4. Some connected knowledge 
of the world's history. 

Ten to twenty verses desig- 
nated by their titles ; for exam- 
ple, The Golden Rule, The Little 
Gospel, ‘The Faithful Saying, etc. 
Ten to twenty eminent 
chapters known by their titles or 
contents ; for example, 1 ‘‘orin- 
thians 13, Revelation 22, Mat- 
thew 5, ete. 

The descriptive appellations 
of thirty to fifty persons ; for ex- 
ample, An Israelite indeed, ‘The 
Father of the Faithful, ete. 

The names of twenty ‘o 
thirty Bible places, and the chief 
events that have made them 
famous. 

The Ten Commandments, 
The 


at 


The 1st Psalm, 23d Psalm, 


Beatitudes, The Lord's Prayer, 
The Apostles’ Creed. For secur- 
ing familiarity with these the help 


of the superintendent in often 
using one or more of them in the 
opening or closing exercises is 
chiefly relied upon. 

10. Twenty other choice pas- 
sages, with some idea of their 
meaning and use, and the place 
where they are found. 

11. The ability to find Bible 
references promptly, and to 
enjoy it. 
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ln ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige t 
publishers and the advertiser Ae stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sm School Times. 
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‘*MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.”’ 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year the 
dirt in a house would be kept down, and when house- 
cleaning time came it would be a pleasant task instead 
of the dreadful time it usually is. 


B. & B. 
are you one 
of the sixty thousand who will receive our 
new Spring Catalog, and incidentally learn of 
a way to buy Dry Goods for less money? 

Send usyyour name and address, and a re- 
quest fof a copy. Look over our representa- 
tion of latest styles—see what we propose to 
sell you on a strict small-profit basis. 

It’s an up-to-date fashion book-—extra well 
illustrated—with goods-and-price facts that 
will Rive you a plain understanding of the 
store’s practical methods, 

Superb variety of Foulard Silks, 65€¢., 
85c.,—let the character, tone, and rich effect 
thereof prove “iperiority over any ever before 
submitted anyways near the price. 

Extra large variety of beautiful Imported 
Dimities, 20c. 

Pretty, inexpensive Wash Goods, 6X, 8, 
10, 12%c.—styles that show you don’t need 
to pay a lot of money to get Cottons both 


pretty and useful. 
Write for samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


No. 34. 


A Busy Factory 

Never Closes its Doors, Day or Night 
The famous ‘‘ white city," as the pure food 
factories of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., of Bat- 
tle 
day or night. 


Creek, Mich., are called; never shuts down, 
The great ovens, once heated up, 


are kept going, as are the grinding mills, blend- 

ing machines, mixing machines, and the entire | 
plant, the day laborers, men and women, are re- | 
placed at six o'clock in the evening by a night 


force. 

The name ‘white city’’ was given by the 
citizens to the location, owing to the color of the 
numerous factory buildings, which are painted 
pure white with very dark bronze green trim- 
mings. 

The utmost cleanliness is observed throughout, 
and the appetizing odors from the foods in prepa- 
ration permeate the air in ail directions. 

Their products, Grape-Nuts breakfast food 
and Postum Cereal Food Coffee, go all over the 
world to the breakfast tables of the well-to-do 
Japanese and Chinese, and to the high-caste 
Brahmins of India, to the Emperor of Germany, 
to Royalty in Italy, to Great Britain, South 
America, and they are found in practically all of 
the best homes in America. 

By scientific selection of the certain parts of 
grains which supply Phosphate of Potash and 
other important elements for quickly rebuilding 
the most delicate parts of the human body (brain 
and nerve centers), and making up therefrom a 
most delicious food, Grape-Nuts, and a break- 


fast food-drink, Postum Cereal Coffee, this firm | 
has become known as the foremost producers of ! 


Health Foods in the world, and their namé af- 
fixed to a package of food is sufficient evidence 
of its purity and excellence. 


The Sunday School ‘Times intcnds to adm 
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IS DISTINCTIVA 


THE EXQUISITE 
QUALITY OF ITS TONE 





mV OCALION 
T 


HE DISTINCTIVE features of the Vocalion are : 
Tonal superiority, 
Compactness of form in 
proportion to capacity, 
Variety of registration, 
and Price, 


Organs built on the Vocalion system are pre-emi- 
nently fitted for church services, They have a full, rich 
diapason tone, and a peculiar delicacy in the string 
registers which make them of inestimable value as an 
accompaniment to the human voice, 

Organs will be shipped ‘on approval to-intending 
purchasers who are unable to call at our warerooms, 
Details upon request. Write for Catalogue K, 





The Vocalion Organ Company 
No, 18. West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


STYLE 22. 
Other styles from $275 to $3,000, 


Price, $1,200, 











ITS METHOD OF TONE-PRODUCTION IS 
RADICALLY DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 
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Y OU can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will 
last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 
You can have it—your dealer wiil 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others, That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 
Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
Wemail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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O’NEILL’S 


The Three Greatest Bicycle Bargains in 
the City of New: York 


$15.75, $19.75, $24.75 








without doubt the best values on the market to-day. 
light running, strictly up-to-date, and, above all, 


THEY ARE SAFE WHEELS TO RIDE 


We guarantee each one of them for the calendar year of 1900, A few particulars: 
The “ Hampden Bicycle” at $15.75. 


cones, cups, etc., are made from Thompson's selected steel, carefully temper 


Men’s Wheels—20, 22. and 24 Inch Frames. 
Women’s Wheels—20 and 22 Inch Frames. 





are fully guaranteed for the entire year. They are made by one of the best conce 
in this country, and under their own name sell for $50.00 each. 


Finish, black and maroon. 


The O'Neill $24.75 Bicycles are the equal of any bicycle ever made. They are hig 
finished, have fine bearings, and the frame is made of Shelby’s seamless tubing, hav 
full flush joints. 


with triple crown. 


| Men’s Wheels—in 20, 22, and 24 Inch Frames. 
| 





Women’s Wheels—in 21 and 23 Inch Frames. 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 





H. O’Neill & Co., Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


IRR 
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HEY came from three of the most reliable bicycle concerns in this country, and are 
They are handsomely finished, 


These wheels will be sold by other concerns this 
season under their original names at $40.00, and are fully guaranteed. The fittings, 


full flush-joint frame, rat-trap or rubber pedals, automatic padded saddle, first-class ad- 
justable handle-bars, and guaranteed tires. ‘Two colors to choose from, black and marogn, 


The O'Neill $19.75 Bicycles embrace all the new mechanical ideas for this season, and 


The fittings are strictly 
first class, and they have guaranteed tires, full nickel fork with square double crown. 


in 
Internal fasteners, Baldwin detachable chains, and full nickel fork 
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Knife, Fork and 
Spoon Experience— 


Peeoee ot 


Guide-Boards for 


Teachers ®y V- H. Han 





buyers. Sent FREE. 
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mon hindrances to success in the tea 
er's work, and Miss Bonsall’s cle 











% Interest Always Paid 


on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 
record of our 21 years of careful placing, and 


| guide-boards 


D4 

: 02 Years of It Illustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall 

| is one of the good reasons why goods 

stam ped 

66 ‘ , 

h4 Ts R. HALL’'S presentation of the 
r4 1847 Rogers Bros." M work and privileges of the Sun- 
. are best. Our Catal coe we will day-school teacher is quite as 
9 further explain points of interest to novel as it is delightful and informing. 


The author's rich and varied experience 


eld 


° INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Successor to as teacher, superintendent, and fi 

r¢ MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., worker give authority to his utterances. 
ie MERIDEN, Conn. He points out with exceptional clear- 
OOO OS £8 886660868 680688804 ness ways of overcoming the most com- 


ch- 
ver 


pen drawings of highway and byway 
impressively ‘symbolize 
the central truths of the book. Asa 





this record covers the yrs groce wasermng | whole, the book shows how Sunday- 
industrial investments, and the shrinkage o 4 : - 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. here school teachers _ may improve the 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans blessed opportunities that are set be- 
guaranteed We now offer a choice selection of first fore them. 
mortgages in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma. Write to 
TNE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Buildi:.g, Philadelphia, Pa. Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. 
" - Price, 75 cents 
A MERICA N For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt 


Fire Insurance Company, 
| Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street.,Philadelphia. 


74% 


John D. Watiles & Co. 


on North Dakota Real Estate first mortgage 1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia 


s vear loans. Progressive community. e 
Jakota. 








of price, the publishers paying the postage. 
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B. Erickson, Langdoa, N. 
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it only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
.publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they luse there dy 








A pont can bea 
The breaking of the 
or at any time, is an exasperatin, 

‘To have your pencil sharpene 
wear off in use, instead of breaking, is what a pencil 
should do. . 


great annoyance, or a comfort. 
ead when you arein a hurry, 
experience, 

to a fine point and 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 
are made of the finest even-grade cedar,with smooth, 
durable leads. Their grades never vary, and you 
will get the maximum use out of every one, 
for them at your dealer's; if not obtainable, send 
16 cents for samples worth double, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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ARE THE BEST 


Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere 
Samples for trial of the leading numbers 
for correspondents and accountants, will be 
sent on receipt of return postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN C0., **°vow York? W. w. 











A Way to Change 
Your Work 


Prepare for a better position without neglecting 
our present work. Our students advance 
n salary and position while studying. 
160,000 students and graduates 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Mechanical or Architectural 


Draughting; Electrical, AY 
Civil Engineering; Wiss 
A 
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Mechanical, Steam or < 
voyinet tc < a2 \S 
rites XS 
DIVINITY SCHOOL | 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Cambridge, Mass. 
An Undenominational 


School of Theology 
Announcement for 1900-01, Now Ready. 


DO You 

Write at once for our new Illustrated 
200 page book, The im - and Treat- 
ment of Stammering. The largest and 
most instructive book of ite kind ever 
published. Sent free of charge to any 
person who stammers for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Address 
The Lewis School for Stammerers 

152 Avetatwe Sr., Dernorr, Micn. 





























Teachers Wanted Ar {ici Mo 'Sith year 





in ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 




















